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Editorial Comment 


INCE its inception, this journal has sought from time to time to stress a 

particular interest in the social and ethical aspects of religious 
experience and knowledge. Few more exciting things in this field have 
happened in our time than the successful revival of the technique of non- 
violence as a means of positive social change. Rooted deep in the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, though not the exclusive possession of this tradition 
(witness the success of the Hindu, Gandhi) this means of overcoming evil 
with good has burst into new relevance on the American scene. To mention 
two place names alone, Montgomery and Tallahassee, is to bear abundant 
witness to the immediacy and contemporaneousness of this philosophy of 
reconstruction in the face of the peculiar yet universal ills which plague our 
own particular social mileu. Indeed, the recent spontaneous applications of 
this philosophy to the successful resolutions of particular problems growing 
out of deep-seated racial tensions in specific locales in the American South 
suggest that whatever one’s geographical, historical, or theological predis- 
positions may be, the whole matter of non-violence as a religious and 
specifically Christian witness, having as its conscious end the effecting of a 
practical, redemptive social change, must be reconsidered, both in its 
biblical and theological origins, and in its contemporary economic, legal, 
and political implications. 


To this end, the 1957 annual Fall Convocation of the School of 
Religion, Howard University, had as its theme, “Non-Violence and Social 
Change.” All of the articles in this issue, with the exception of that by Mr. 
Prater, were originally presented as addresses at that conference, and are 
reproduced here as close to their original setting as possible, and with the 
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gracious consent of the authors. Though the individual subject matter is 
wide, and in some cases not overtly “religious,” it is our belief that it is 
no broader than the involvements of faith itself nor the implications of the 
specific theme. 


j. uc. 

















New Testament Power for 
Social Change 


By Joun Otiver NELSON 


Heo” does the church bring about social change—assuming that she 
wants to? Certainly education is one way: “He hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good,” and it is the task of the church to be constantly 
teaching both her members and the whole society just what this means. 
Then another way is surely legislation—writing to our Congressmen urging 
certain policies, voting to express our convictions, seeing to it that law- 
making reflects or gives leadership to attitudes which are right and practi- 
cal. In both these areas, education and legislation, the great new solidarity 
of the non-Roman communions, which has been achieved through the 
ecumenical movement, has been a significant step forward. Yet if we are to 
judge by the essential uniqueness of Christianity in its whole historical 
record, and by recent demonstrations of that uniqueness, we cannot fail to 
be impressed that there is a dynamic principle far more revolutionary and 
distinctive than either education or legislation as an instrument of social 
change, namely, Christian non-violent love. 


Not APPEASEMENT Nor DEFIANCE 


Notably, “non-violence” itself may mean two different things. One is 
non-violence as a practical method to “get results,” a shrewd and calculat- 
ing way to force our opponents’ hand. The other meaning of non-violence 
is “a moral duty based on religious conviction,” a whole set of attitudes 
brought to bear not as a strategy but as an essential outcome of what we 
believe about the universe and man and ourselves. Thus, for some non- 
violence is a weapon, while for others it is a witness. Some people seeking to 
effect social change may look over their “arsenal” of coercive instruments 
and find included there, for certain kinds of conflict, the power of non- 
violence; others seek to live out through love their response to who God is, 
what he does, and how he wills us to live among our neighbors. There is 
something here of the distinction which Mohandas Gandhi pointed out, 
with some wistfulness, late in his life, as he remarked that we have had the 
“pacifism of the weak, but not the pacifism of the strong” evidenced in 
what he and others had done. In other words, there is a non-violence which 
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is the resort of those who have nothing else with which to achieve their 
purpose, whereas there is also a non-violence demonstrated by those who 
have other means of defense or offense but are strong enough in faith not 
to use these. 


An illustration of the seeming similarity but actual distinction between 
these two approaches to non-violence, smart policy or evangelical witness, is 
an incident in which an interracial group was staging a sit-down in a 
segregated restaurant to open it up to all comers. The leader of the team 
said that his eyes met those of a waitress who passed the sit-downers a 
hundred times, and in his gaze each time he sought to express his goodwill, 
his outgoing concern for her own understanding and attitudes. If instead, 
he said, I had allowed my eyes to convey an arrogant hardness, an I-can- 
stare-you-down hatred, even for a moment, the cause would have been lost. 
Here again it was not a matter of the end dictating the means, but of the 
means, goodwill and selfless interest in others, shaping the end itself. As 
that particular sit-down succeeded, the team members were unanimous in 
affirming that it was the prayer and study and discipline with which they 
had prepared, rather than any sort of grim strength, which made the whole 
step of integration in the restaurant a matter of significance, social and 
religious. 


What we are talking about here, then, is something vastly larger than 
“passive resistance” as many people conceive that process: for Christian 
non-violent love is actually neither passive nor resistant; it is dynamically 
active and germinative, and it reaches out rather than putting up barriers. 
When our Lord said, “Resist not evil!’’ he did not mean to let evil come 
along and walk all over us, but pointed the way to an affirmative, active 
attitude which, in Paul’s words, “believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things,” the belief and hope being the key to the whole process. 


Accordingly, when it is suggested that we need to develop “a philos- 
ophy of non-violence,” there is a self-conscious strategy-making atmosphere 
to the effort. A wise man has said that “‘a Christian is one for whom to see 
is to act” —a person to whom it has become instinctive, part of his whole 
life’s response, to make his witness. In the Good Samaritan story the calcu- 
lating ones (unless they were just preoccupied and did not even see) were 
the priest and Levite, whereas the man whose action was commended 
never had a second thought about what he must do. I think of a Negro 
leader criticizing the “gradualism”’ policy which enabled a white man to 
keep his hat on in an elevator when a Negro woman entered: “The time 
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for that man to take off his hat isn’t ten years from now, but right this 
minute!” It is this immediate reaction, almost a reflex, born of long pre- 
vious thought and commitment, which constitutes the authentic witness of 
the Christian in the social situation. 


Of course the great problem here is that most of us have simply not 
undergone the preparation necessary to meet crises with such “second- 
nature” reactions. As our Lord, asked why his disciples could not cure the 
epileptic boy, replied that prayer and fasting were the reason he himself 
had succeeded, he was pointing to this deep background intention. Simi- 
larly, there is no set of rules, no effective pat answer provided for the per- 
son seeking to know the power of Christian non-violent love. It is an inner 
attitude which improvises as it meets new challenges, always flowing from 
conviction and commitment deeply held. 


For example, when the classic question is put to a Christian pacifist, 
as it has countless thousands of times: “But what would you do if...?” 
he is never really able to indicate what his procedure would be. Rather, he 
is justified only in saying, “I haven’t a clue what I would do in that situa- 
tion. But I do pray that I would instinctively do what my understanding 
of the Christian faith, what my own discipline of action, and my love for 
people, and my commitment to justice, would impel me to do at that 
moment.” Christian non-violent love does not provide a point-by-point 
protocol to observe, nor an analysis which is always unshakable and 
astute; it does furnish motive, underlying conviction about this situation 
and every situation, this person and all persons, and an unquestionable 
allegiance to justice and altruism as these are demanded in the Gospel. 


If we are to take seriously the claim of Christian non-violent love as 
the key to significant social change, two processes must be carried out 
among those concerned. First, we must be confident that such a witness is 
indeed inescapably involved in the Christian proclamation and teaching. 
Second, we must have some glimpse of the sort of program this claim sets 
forward. Let us look at our Christian roots and Christian imperatives in 
this matter. 


BACKGROUND IN BIBLE AND History 


Is non-violent love merely a marginal concern, an elective, in the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition? Or is it the deepest note in the redeeming 
message? 

Without question, there is plenty of violence and savagery, individual 
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and group-wise, in the Old Testament, represented as condoned or even 
commanded by the Deity. The Psalmist in such passages as Psalm 18 
exults in vengeance wreaked on his enemies. The battles and wars of the 
Israelites of old are obviously as bitter and sadistic as those which proceed 
in the Middle East in our own time. Yet above the continuing story in the 
Old Testament of violence and conflict, the characteristic and insistent 
note is actually that of dependence upon spiritual power only, of rejection 
of the weapons of force. Samuel claimed that Israel needed no king because 
Jahweh was her protector. Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and Amos 
declare that this people are not to trust in chariots and horses but in the 
moral might of justice and love. “In returning and rest shall ye be saved, 
in quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” Swords and spears 
shall themselves be refashioned into instruments of peace. Why? Because 
the Lord and his reigning power will have been taken seriously. 


Following up this pervasive and prophetic claim, the New Testament 
example and declaration of Jesus are an unmistakable enlargement and 
deepening of the non-violent message of the prophets. There is no New 
Testament teaching more unmistakable than the absolute requirement 
that we seek the well-being of every person, loving those who would be our 
enemies, doing good to those who hurt us, seeking constantly the upbuild- 
ing of others who confront us. Even in our Lord’s apparently most “‘vio- 
lent moment, during a generation far more violent than our own, the verb 
used to describe his “driving out” money-changers from the Temple is the 
same as that used when he “sent away”’ a cured leper or urged that workers 
be “‘sent forth” into the harvest. Turning the other cheek, as he com- 
manded, is obviously neither weakness nor defiance but unshakable, 
powerful goodwill which seeks the advantage of the other person. 


Those who in early decades of the church sought to spell out what this 
revolutionary new mandate meant were unanimous in believing that this 
was no mere option but an imperative at the heart of Christianity. In 
Romans 5, God himself is shown taking the initiative in loving us when 
we had no inkling of this, and II Corinthians 5 describes our Christian task 
as essentially that of carrying further the reconciliation shown forth in 
Christ. There is little note here of non-violence as mere strategy, the nearest 
approach being the injunction in Romans 12 that when our enemy hungers 
we are to feed him. But “Bless those who persecute you... Repay no one 
evil for evil... Overcome evil with good’’—these are the radical claims 
made by that historic chapter. 
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As is well known, the church did live by this non-violent principle of 
love, making it mandatory for membership, until the “nationalization” of 
the Christian community by Constantine in 312 A.D. Two years after 
that date a Council in the new nationalized situation legislated that all 
those now should be excommunicated “‘who throw away their weapons in 
peace.” By the time of Augustine everyone’s duty had been rigidly divided 
between that to the City of the World and that to the City of God, military 
violence being appropriate to the former as spiritual good will was to the 
latter. 


Yet all during the centuries, whatever the relation of the church as an 
institution with its reigning monarchs and governments, leader after leader 
has uncompromisingly witnessed that Christian non-violent love is the 
central insistence of the Gospel. Cyprian’s famous words were these: that 
those confronting Christians discover “that they cannot be conquered, but 
that they can die; and that by this very fact they are invincible, that they 
do not fear death; that they do not in turn assail their assailants, since it is 
not lawful for the innocent even to kill the guilty.” Origen wrote: ‘““We no 
longer take up sword against nation, nor do we learn war any more, having 
become children of peace, for the sake of Jesus who is our leader.” Justin 
Martyr joins the refrain: “We who hated and destroyed one another, and 
on account of their different manners would not live with men of a different 
tribe, since the coming of Christ live familiarly with them, and pray for our 
enemies, and endeavor to persuade those who unjustly hate us to live con- 
formably to the precepts of Christ.” Tertullian asked: “If we are enjoined, 
then, to love our enemies, ... whom have we to hate? If when injured we 
are forbidden to retaliate (lest we become bad ourselves), who can suffer 
injury at our hands?” 


Pressures of the secular world to overcome such clear-cut declarations 
of Christianity were of course constant. As John Haynes Holmes once de- 
scribed the change under Constantine: “‘At this fateful moment, the religion 
of Jesus disappeared, like a hidden river not to emerge again for more 
than a thousand years.”’ Athanasius within several decades after Constan- 
tine’s nationalization of the church was able to write: “Murder is not 
permitted; but to kill one’s adversary in war is both lawful and praise- 
worthy.” Thomas Aquinas in setting forth the classic summation of Roman 
Catholic doctrine proposed that Christians are justified in using violence 
if the war is a “just” one—that is, one punishing injustice involving 
recognizable moral guilt, and one waged by proper authority. Shortly 
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thereafter other Roman theologians laid down the regulation that to be 
. “ust” a war must also be humanely fought. By these formal demands, even 
the widely-felt example of such saintly devotees of non-violence as Francis 
of Assissi was cried down. 


Protestant Reformation life provided a new reassertion of the refusal 
of violence. Wycliffe advocated non-resistance, John Hus and the Mora- 
vians were Christian pacifists, the beginnings of the Waldensian movement 
in Italy were in the same atmosphere. Mennonites and Schwenkfelders 
and Dunkards advocated non-violence and demanded it of their members. 
In the late seventeenth century, George Fox and the Society of Friends 
which he founded became the most vocal and influential witnesses to the 
power of peace in human relations. It was out of their closely-held tradition 
that Christian pacifism arose as one of the several main insistences of the 
“social Christianity” of the early twentieth century. Here this testimony 
of non-violence took its place alongside interracial emphases, the demand 
for industrial justice, slum clearance, cooperatives, prison reform, fair 
treatment for the mentally ill, and international political organization. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation became in 1915 the symbol of Christian 
rediscovery and assertion of this principle of non-violent Christian love as 
the key to the practical interpretation of the Gospel. Thus instead of the 
hundreds of pacifists registered in World War I, there were thousands upon 
thousands in World War II, in dozens of nations across the world. At the 
same time, much of the major leadership of the church, as in centuries 
past, chose rather to follow the secular mandates of nationalist power and 
armament—and even in effecting social change, the majority of Christian 
social action analysts have advocated education and legislation but not 
non-violent love as a principle and program. 


The total picture of the tradition within which we find ourselves, 
however, yields the clearest evidence of Christian non-violent love as the 
continuing radical claim of the Gospel which the church has preached. 
Denied by secular power and custom, distorted by fanaticism or senti- 
mentalism, overlooked in these days of preoccupation with “the public 
conscience,” education, and legislation, this whole area of concern still 
speaks to the church and the current generation. It has indeed been the 
authenticity and power of non-violent witness by two dark-skinned religious 
leaders of our century, one in India and one in Alabama, which have thrust 
into the attention of a hydrogen-bomb generation the continuing claim of 
the Gospel for our time. 
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Wuat CurisTIAN Non-VIOLENCE REQUIRES 


Turning to the other main line of our discussion: If we take seriously 
this age-old mandate of Christian faith, what sort of witness does it neces- 
sitate among Christians today? 


One immediate response prompted by this question is that, whatever 
the church member or leader does do, it must be more than talk, more than 
analysis, more than merely asking the state to do something: it must be 
incisive action. Some of us are continually haunted to realize that in these 
days when in America there are two to three million new church members 
every year, at the very same time the actual influence of religion upon our 
common life seems to decline at about the same gradient! All too readily 
we give ourselves to high protestations and pronouncements, national and 
international, with a minimum of action to bear out our idealistic claims. 
If, as has been suggested, the Christian is one for whom “‘to see is to act,” 
then we are looking for a witness which is more than words and declara- 
tions. You may recall Chesterton’s acid comment that “Christians are 
those who are equally shocked to hear Christianity denied or see it prac- 
ticed.”” Around the world there are peoples waiting, waiting to see us 
“live up to” our religious creed of deeds. Particularly is this true in Africa, 
from Algiers to Capetown or Ghana or Kenya, where men and women are 
looking for demonstration that we believe what we say. 


Not only action is required, but action by Christians which shall prove 
that we are indeed as eager for the welfare of everyone about us as we are 
for our own. Does our Gospel really enable us to seek goodwill for everybody? 


Although this discussion is not to deal with the epochal events of the 
past year in Montgomery, Alabama, it is not complete without pointing 
out that the whole principle demonstrated at Montgomery is that of a 
Christian witness to every member of a community, not just one congre- 
gation or race. It would seem, in fact, to open up an amazing new vista for 
the Negro ministry itself. For here in the leadership of several notable 
Negro pastors was not a testimony for just part of the community, but 
for a// of it. The method of Christian love was not conceived or used as a 
weapon to secure rights for one group, but rather as a means for liberating 
every person, colored and white, into the freedom which comes from justice 
and right. This or that minister was not preaching for the benefit of one 
gathered segment of the population, but was bidding his hearers seek the 
affirmative well-being of everyone in the whole situation. I know from my 
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own experience, since the Montgomery event, that younger Negro ministers 
who followed it closely have gained an entirely fresh perspective on what 
their Gospel, in a day of race conflict, is to be. It represents a new birth of 
freedom from the parochial and partisan bounds of a ministry limited by 
race. Here again, properly, the Good News becomes not weapon but witness. 


This new-found universality points to a third emphasis which Christian 
non-violent love makes clear among us. This is the necessity for training 
and exploring the discipline and intercession of non-violence. One of the 
hard realities of the South Africa situation is that few leaders of Negroes 
and few perceptive whites have any real grasp of the philosophy, motive, 
and actual program of non-violent witness. To be prepared for any crisis, 
those interested must by tireless and by creative study and togetherness seek 
out the core of the testimony of the New Testament. Gandhi, as a Hindu, 
learned from study of the life of Jesus—strangely, prompted by Thoreau 
and Ruskin—the unique quality which emerged as his satyagraha, and 
through years and decades he preached and taught it among his followers, 
hoping to raise up a dedicated core who would be able to practice it. Simi- 
larly anywhere, Christian non-violent love is not an attitude which may be 
casually or glibly adopted. It requires patient, prayerful exploration of the 
meaning of the New Testament, examination of the actions of inspired 
social leaders in all the years, and lessons in teamwork among a committed 
group. A minister can raise up within his congregation such a trained 
nucleus, or any dedicated Christian can draw together a circle of men and 
women and young people with this aim—if there is directness of purpose 
and the insight that here is the key answer for our generation amid world 
tensions. How many of us are ready to become members of, or leaders of, 
such action teams? 


A fourth part of our witness these days may well be to adopt every 
means we can for showing solidarity with persons or groups with which we 
are politically or socially “at odds.”” Does our concern stop with members 
of our own group? We are continually convicted by such an attitude as 
that once historically expressed by Eugene Debs, that American labor 
leader and idealist who despite his scorn for the church knew the meaning 
of Christian compassion and identification. You may recall his words: 
“While there is a lower element, I am in it. While there is a criminal class, 
I am of it. While there is a soul in prison, I am not free.”” As the world 
waits for our civilization to demonstrate the democratic concern and 
altruism which we profess, those who seek to represent a serious Christian 
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witness among all peoples may well find new ways of enabling men of 
goodwill in other groups to know that we stand alongside them in their 
situation. 


This demonstration of solidarity may demand our going out of our 
way to show people what we mean, and even shock them into such a realiza- 
tion. Some years ago as the Fellowship of Reconciliation planned a project 
to open up general awareness of bus segregation, its committees mapped 
out a tour in which several dozen persons, some Negro and some white, 
would test bus seating regulations in various southern states. One very 
small part which I myself had in the program was to give it its name, 
“Journey of Reconciliation.” This name, as it turned out, aroused many a 
protest that instead of reconciliation the trip caused dissension and con- 
flict. Yet we all realized that such is often the way reconciliation becomes 
possible. For justice sometimes must be stung awake, and righteousness 
aroused with a shout from its slumber. Our Lord did not make his witness 
always in quiet, unobtrusive ways. Rather, there were times when (as with 
the healing of the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath) he made 
sure there was a crowd, all looking on, and then bade the man stand forth 
in full view for the working of the miracle. By such dramatic incidents truth 
is commended and enlarged, and it is part of our role to discover and carry 
forward these striking maneuvers for peace. O that there had been a pre- 
pared group to bring to bear such a witness at Little Rock during the tragic 
events there! In some settings, truth must be embodied in an action, a 
story, or (as some philosophers and theologians tell us today) a myth, 
which can illustrate to the many what the few have found to be true and 
demanding. 


Wuo Is ABLE For THESE THINGS? 


It may well be that none of us is justified in discussing “Christian 
non-violence and social change” without far more practice and prayer in 
the mood of that principle, and a far clearer idea of just what social change 
we seek to achieve. Truly, ‘““we know in part and we prophesy in part.” 
Yet in the tensions of our contemporary world, it is clear to some of us 
that whatever our shortcomings in this field of concern, it is in this direc- 
tion more than any other that the specific relevance of the Christian Gospel 
lies. 


The main body of the church is not convinced that this is the way. 
Few of us make any real pretension to being “‘saints,”’ disciplined and out- 
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going, poised, dynamic in love. Probably our main failure is in imagination, 
to be able to see need, needy people, and the possibilities which Christ 
would see among them. You will remember that in the Great Day described 
in Matthew 25, surprisingly enough, it was not the creedally right, nor the 
strong, nor those even who said, “Lord, Lord” who entered into joy. Rather, 
it was those who were deeply surprised that they had been chosen, and 
those who had had imagination to see Christ where others had not dis- 
cerned him. So is it with us, that the gift we may well cherish most is vision 
to realize where Christ is and where he is not, and to have the imagination 
to see ourselves doing the will of God in contemporary situations for which 
there is no pattern from the past. But whatever our mandate to the work 
of the Kingdom, we may be certain that it is not violence but justice, not 
recrimination and resistance but the open heart, not self-assertion but a 
deep strength provided by divine grace, which are needed to bridge the 
chasms between families of humanity and to make straight the highway of 
our God, in peace. 














Satyagraha: Gandhian Principles of 
Non-Violent Non-Cooperation 


By WiLi1aAM Stuart NELSON 


HANGE in the social order today is proceeding often violently and is 

frequently being resisted just as violently. Our own country is caught 

in a strange conjunction of Christian and democratic principles, fanatical 

resistence even to the belated application of these principles, and grave 

uncertainty as to how best the victims, the victimizers, and the innocent 
can escape both moral embarrassment and physical pain. 

Somehow, happily, men appear less reluctant than formerly to hear 
testimony to faith in non-violence, a testimony borne so urgently in the past 
by Jesus of Nazareth, Gautama Buddha, Leo Tolstoy, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Gandhi is nearest to us in time, the problems he faced were extraor- 
dinarily akin to ours, and his experiments with non-violence in the presence 
of these problems were so unique in method and so revolutionary in result 
that we are constrained to ask what guidance he has for us. Moreover, he 
fell under the influence of those who went before, and in him their spirit 
flowered. 

I have chosen to discuss the principles of Gandhi’s non-violent non- 
cooperation. Those who wish to understand the practice of non-violence 
must understand both the principles and the methods of the Gandhian way. 
There is, however, a limit to what may be included in one paper. 


TRUTH 


Gandhi was a practical man, but a man whose practice was rooted in 
verities from which he was unshakable. Thus when he sought a name for 
his struggle he chose Satyagraha, which means literally firmness in truth, 
but translated from the vernacular into English means Truth-Force and 
is called also Soul-Force. All of these terms are completely applicable to 
Gandhi’s movement, for the movement was equally the product of his 
firmness in truth and a demonstration of the power of truth and of the 
spirit. 

What, in Gandhi’s view, was truth? In the answer to this question lies 
the first step to an understanding of Gandhi and Satyagraha, for Satyagraha 
is a method of pursuing truth. 

“What then is Truth?” asks Gandhi, and he answers: “A difficult 
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question, but I have solved it for myself by saying that it is what the Voice 
within tells you.” Still again he says, ‘““What a pure heart feels at a particular 
time is Truth.” We would say obedience to one’s conscience. 

In Tallahassee, Florida, a few months ago I explained this Gandhian 
version of truth to some of the members of the Inter-Civic Council of that 
city and one member of the Council raised the very natural question as to 
whether this did not make truth a variable, dependent upon an individual’s 
interpretation, and thus not an absolute, fixed eternally in the heavens. 
Gandhi anticipated this question and answered it in this wise: ‘Well, 
seeing that the human mind works through innumerable media and that the 
evolution of the human mind is not the same for all, it follows that what 
may be truth for one may be untruth for another, and hence those who 
have made experiments have come to the conclusion that there are certain 
conditions to be observed in making those experiments. ... Everyone 
should, therefore, realize his limitations before he speaks of his inner Voice.” 
For Gandhi, the experiment leading to the right to speak of one’s following 
truth must include the vow of truth, of purity, of non-violence, of poverty, 
and of non-possession. 

What I wish here to emphasize is that Gandhi’s entire theory of non- 
violent non-cooperation had at its center the principle of truth or obedience 
to one’s conscience, a consuming conviction burnished by the fire of a pure 
life. The true Satyagrahi (that is, one who follows truth, Satyagraha, or the 
non-violent way) cannot be the tool of self-interest or the victim of prejudice 
or a moment’s emotion. He must be deeply convicted after long and humble 
self-searching. “One discovers Truth,” said Gandhi, “by patient endeavor 
and silent prayer. I can only assure friends that I spare no pains to grope 
my way to the right, and that humble but constant endeavour and silent 
prayer are my two trusty companions along the weary but beautiful path 
that all seekers must tread.” 

If there is any doubt as to the hold of truth upon Gandhi, one need 
only recall that he identified God with truth. “I have come to the conclu- 
sion,” he said, “that for myself God is Truth.” Then, he added that he had 
gone a step further and was prepared to say that truth is God. 

Having heard this from him, that truth is one’s own and deepest inner 
voice and that this is God, it is at first unsettling to hear him say also: 
“The very insistence on Truth has taught me to appreciate the beauty of 
compromise. ... But Truth is hard as adamant and tender as a blossom. 
The golden rule of conduct, therefore, is mutual toleration, seeing that we 
will never all think alike and we shall see Truth in fragment and from dif- 
ferent angles of vision. Conscience is not the same thing for all. Whilst, 
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therefore, it is a good guide for individual conduct, imposition of that con- 
duct upon all will be an insufferable interference with everybody’s freedom 
of conscience.”” None, thought Gandhi, can realize truth perfectly “so long 
as we are imprisoned in this mortal frame,” but men do have the obligation 
to experiment in their search and they have the right to err. He said “com- 
promise,” but he did not mean compromise on fundamentals. 

Here then is a central principle upon which Gandhi built his program— 
truth or conscience, the voice of God itself, but a principle which never 
prevented him from, indeed, which led him to endless, tireless effort to 
reach agreement with those who differed with him. 


Non-VIOLENCE 


The second great principle of Gandhi’s program was non-violence. 
“And,” says he, “when you want to find Truth as God, the only inevitable 
means is Love, i.e., non-violence, and since I believe that ultimately means 
and ends are convertible terms, I should not hesitate to say that God is 
Love.” 

In this, two very important ideas are apparent: the first, that non- 
violence is equated with love; and second, that truth and love are the twin 
pillars upon which Gandhi’s great revolutionary program rests. 

Let us now take a further look at the nature of non-violence as Gandhi 
saw it. Repeatedly, Gandhi made it clear that non-violence is not to be 
confined to physical action but that it involves also words and even 
thoughts: “One had better not speak it,” he said, “if one cannot do so in a 
gentle way, meaning that there is no truth in a man who cannot control his 
tongue.” This does not suggest, he makes clear, that one should be deterred 
from telling a truth which may for the moment appear harsh or unpopular 
for fear of wounding susceptibilities. The intention never to do violence 
must be controlling. 

For Gandhi, in the second place, non-violence is non-violence of the 
strong and not of the weak. At the beginning of his mission, he was offended 
by South African interpretations that this method was devised for the weak, 
and toward the close of his life he was hurt beyond words that his own 
people had never learned the lesson that non-violence was of the strong and 
not of the weak. What virtue is there in a man being non-violent when he 
possesses no weapons? “‘Non-violence,” he says, “‘presupposes the ability to 
strike. It is a conscious, deliberate restraint put upon one’s desire for ven- 
geance.” He rejected the use of the term “passive resistence” because of its 
being interpreted as a weapon of the weak. Moreover, he said, ‘“Non- 
cooperation is not a passive state, it is an intensely active state.” 
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Again non-violence makes a distinction between evil and the evil doer, 
and a Satyagrahi must never forget the distinction. He must not habour ill- 
will or bitterness against the latter (that is the evil doer). He may not even 
employ needlessly offensive language against the evil doer however un- 
relieved his evil might be. No attack upon character should be made and 
no word should be spoken that will do lasting injury, lead to later regret, 
and make reconciliation impossible, remembering that the purpose is always 
to convince and correct, to reconcile and not to coerce. “... It is an article 
of faith with every Satyagrahi that there is no one so fallen in this world but 
can be converted by love.” Gandhi was glad to contrast his attitude toward 
the colonial policy of the British Empire and his determination that not 
even the hair of one Britisher should be harmed. 

Said he, “I hate the system of government that the British people 
have set up in India. I hate the ruthless exploitation of India. .. . But I do 
not hate the domineering Englishmen. .. . I seek to reform them in all the 
loving ways that are open to me. My non-cooperation has its roots not in 
hatred, but in love. My personal religion pre-emptorily forbids me to hate 
anybody.” 

We are led immediately to an idea so fundamental that to fail to under- 
stand it is to fail completely to grasp the spirit and method of Gandhi. I 
repeat these words from Gandhi: “For it is an article of faith with every 
Satyagrahi that there is no one so fallen in this world but can be converted 
by love.”” Without this faith there can be no non-violence in the Gandhian 
sense. Read Gandhi’s My Experiments with Truth. Follow him day by day 
along the torturous path of bringing an empire to bay or making “untouch- 
ables” “Children of God,” and you will see not only the persistence in him 
of his faith in human beings but its near miraculous power. 

“Tf I am a follower of ahimsa (non-violence),” says Gandhi, “I must 
love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to the wrong-doer who is my 
enemy or a stranger to me as I would to my wrong-doing father or son.” 
This is hard but it is the price which Gandhian non-violence exacts. “Having 
flung aside the sword,” he says, “there is nothing except the cup of love 
which I can offer to those who oppose me. It is by offering that cup that I 
expect to draw them close to me. I live in the hope that if not in this birth, 
in some other birth I shall be able to hug all humanity in friendly embrace.” 


THE EXALTATION OF THE MEANS 


I come now to a third principle of Satyagraha, the relation of means to 
ends. Milovan Djilas, the Yugoslav writer, whose recent book, The New 
Class, has created such a sensation, states that ‘nothing so well reveals the 
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reality and greatness of ends as the methods used to attain them.” There is 
still, however, a subtle and dangerous fascination in the doctrine that “the 
end justifies the means,” and no doubt many a well-intentioned person has 
fallen under its allurements. Gandhi wrestled strenuously with this problem 
for his was the need of fashioning means for the attainment of certain over- 
riding ends and he was forced to make his choice in the light of a principle 
or court moral chaos. He defined his position unmistakably. He wrote that 
men often say, ‘Means are after all means.” He said, “Means are after all 
everything. As the means so the end. There is no wall of separation between 
means and end. .. . Realization of the goal is in exact proportion to that of 
the means. This is a proposition that admits of no exception.” He went on 
to compare the seed to the means and the end to the tree, and to quote the 
maxim, “‘As is the God, so is the Votary.” He says one would scarcely speak 
of worshipping God by means of Satan. ‘We reap exactly what we sow.” 

It was suggested to Gandhi that the English had attained certain ends 
by brute force and that it was possible for the Indians to do likewise. To 
which Gandhi answered that surely Indians did not want that—the very 
kind of subjugation from which they were then struggling to be freed. 

Or, as he said to me on the eve of India’s freedom, “We could have 
killed the British and perhaps have had our freedom but it would not have 
been this way.” By “this way” he meant that of the British leaving peace- 
fully without the outward sign of animosity and the prospect of the two 
nations living not only in peace but in friendship. Twenty-five years earlier 
he had said, “‘Let there be no manner of doubt that Swaraj (freedom) estab- 
lished by non-violent means will be different in kind from the Swaraj that 
can be established by armed rebellion. ... Violent means will give violent 
Swaraj. That would be a menace to the world and to India herself.” For 
him, it was not the immediate but the enduring result which mattered. 

The application of Gandhi’s philosophy of means and ends can be seen 
clearly in what he held to be the relationship of non-violence to truth. 
Truth is the end. Non-violence is the means. To take care of the means, to 
keep them pure, is to reach the end sooner or later. Ultimate victory is 
assured. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE 


Gandhi’s program of non-violent resistance or non-cooperation is 
often associated solely with his efforts to free India from British rule or from 
any one or more of the oppressive aspects of that rule. It was more than 
this. It involved intra-Indian conflicts and included numerous constructive 
movements within Indian life which in Gandhi’s view were essential to the 
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winning of the freedom sought more directly by forms of non-violent 
resistence. 

Untouchability was a curse in Indian life which Gandhi could not 
abide, and against this institution he fought relentlessly and against great 
odds. “‘My idea of village Swaraj,” he said, “‘is that it is a complete repub- 
lic. ... There will be no castes such as we have today with their graded 
untouchability. Non-violence with its technique of Satyagraha and non- 
cooperation will be the sanction of the village community.” He said further, 
“T have put untouchability in the forefront because I observe a certain 
remissness about it... . We can never reach Swaraj with the poison of un- 
touchability corroding the Hindu part of the national body. Swaraj is a 
meaningless term if we desire to keep a fifth of India under perpetual sub- 
jection and deliberately deny them the fruits of national culture... . In- 
human ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for deliverance from 
the inhumanity of others.” 

Gandhi did not simply speak and write against untouchability. He 
threw the full force of Satyagraha and his very life against it. In 1924 and 
1925 Satyagraha was undertaken in Vykom in the Province of Travancore, 
South India. Its purpose was to obtain permission for “untouchables”’ to 
use certain roads about the temple in Vykom. Gandhi was not present in 
Travancore, but from a distance he sent advice and encouragement. The 
importance he attached to this episode is seen in the following statement 
which he made in Young India, the paper he was editing at that time: 
“The Vykom Satyagrahis are fighting a battle of no less consequence than 
that of Swaraj. They are fighting against an age-long wrong and prejudice. 
It is supported by orthodoxy, superstitution, custom and authority. Theirs 
is only one among the many battles that must be fought in the holy war 
against irreligion masquerading as religion, ignorance appearing in the guise 
of learning.” 

In September, 1932, Gandhi was in jail after his threat of a civil dis- 
obedience campaign against the passage of certain oppressive ordinances 
by the British. From newspapers he had learned that the new constitution 
for India proposed by the British was to grant separate electorates for 
the “untouchables,” that is, that these members of the so-called ‘Depressed 
Classes”’ would have both a vote as Hindus and a vote as “Untouchables.” 

Previously the British had made a somewhat similar provision for 
both Moslems and Hindus. To Gandhi this would be unbearable. He could 
not suffer these people to be separated from other Hindus in this statutory 
manner. As he wrote to Prime Minister MacDonald, it was a matter of pure 
religion, for it would arrest “the marvellous growth of the work of Hindu 
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reformers who have dedicated themselves to their suppressed brethren in 
every walk of life.”” The decision of the Government, therefore, he must 
resist with his life, in a fast unto death. This fast, he said, “‘is aimed at a 
statutory separate electorate, in any shape or form, for the Depressed 
Classes. Immediately that threat is removed once for all, my fast will end.” 
Since the British had stated that any different and mutually satisfactory 
agreement reached by the Hindus and “Untouchables” would be satisfac- 
tory to them, this fast, according to Gandhi, was “to sting Hindu conscience 
into right religious action.” Such an agreement was reached and on the sixth 
day the fast was ended. During the period of the fast “a spirit of reform, 
penance, and self purification swept the land.’’ Hundreds of temples were 
opened to “untouchables,” thousands of the orthodox who had never 
received food from “‘Untouchables,”’ did so: villages, towns, and cities, or- 
ganizations of many kinds, resolved to stop discrimination against these 
people. The fast has rightly been called the “Epic Fast,” and it was directed 
by Gandhi at his own people. 

Another acute internal problem which haunted Gandhi was that of 
the unhappy Hindu-Moslem relations. The causes were both ancient and 
new and very deep. But Gandhi knew that tragedy for India was the price 
of continued failure to solve the problem. The freedom of India, he felt, 
depended upon Hindu-Moslem friendship. In 1919 he was given an oppor- 
tunity to take a step toward reconciliation. The Moslems of India were 
deeply distressed that the Armistice of November 11, 1918, following the 
defeat of the Central powers, provided not only for the overthrow of the 
Turkish Sultan as temporal sovereign but as the Caliph or religious head of 
Islam, in spite of the promises made by Lloyd George, British Prime Min- 
ister, that the suzerainty of their religious head would be respected. This 
was a source of deep distress to the Moslems of India who organized a 
powerful opposition movement called Khilafat. Gandhi sympathized with 
the Moslems of India and persuaded the Congress, which was the organiza- 
tion for the mobilization of Indian opposition to foreign rule and oppres- 
sion, to engage in a movement of non-cooperation on behalf of the Moslem 
position. This non-cooperation provided for a boycott of British exports, 
British schools, British courts, British jobs, and British honors. Unhappily 
for Indian Moslems, Kemal Pasha (Ataturk), the powerful leader of the 
new Turkey, deposed the Caliph and left the Moslems in India without a 
cause. But Gandhi had attempted one more contribution toward the 
strengthening of Hindu-Moslem relations and toward the freedom of the 
Indian people. 

Gandhi was deeply opposed to the use of alcoholic beverages and 
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occupied himself with the promotion of a prohibition movement. In addition 
to all the other evils growing out of the use of intoxicants there was the 
inability of those who were in their grip to contribute moral effort to 
Satyagraha. He urged especially that women take up agitation against 
the sale of liquors, and women who had lived the most sheltered lives were 
to be found in picket lines outside stores dispensing intoxicants. Moreover, 
they were enjoined to lay hold of the hearts of those given to drink by the 
provision of recreational facilities and other acts of loving service. 

Dear to the heart of Mr. Gandhi was his movement called Swadeshi 
and Khadi. These too, he felt, were indispensable to the attainment of 
freedom. Swadeshi is the use of all home-made things, in so far as such use 
is necessary for the protection of home industry—more especially those in- 
dustries without which India would become pauperized. Gandhi was so 
fervent about the importance of Swadeshi that he addressed huge meetings 
and asked those present to take off such garments as were foreign made and 
place them in a pile. He would then set fire to the pile. Inherent in the move- 
ment is the sacrifice of a love for fineries and gladness in the wearing of 
coarse but beautifully hand-woven fabrics of India. 

Khadi is this homespun cloth. Not only did Gandhi declare against the 
use of foreign-made cloth and for the wearing of homespun garments; he 
demanded that Indians make the garments themselves. Let every one be- 
come his own spinner, he urged. Spinning he put in the center of the 
Satyagraha program, “no haphazard programme of spinning, but scientific 
understanding of every detail, including the mechanics and the mathema- 
tics of it, study of cotton and its varieties, and so on.”’ “That,” he said, “‘is 
the mass constructive programme I want you to do, and that is the basis of 
the training for the non-violence of the brave.” In this program, Gandhi led, 
for he spun his cotton and he reduced his needs for clothing practically to a 
loin cloth. 

Satyagraha had, therefore, what Gandhi called its constructive side. 
In this side he included many other programs but it is well illustrated by 
his determined efforts to heal the divisions of caste among the Hindus, to 
unite Hindus and Moslems, to break Indians away from intoxicants, and 
to unite the nation in the rejection of foreign fineries and in the making of 
their own necessary apparel. 


RENUNCIATION 


I come now to the principle of renunciation, the final principle of 
Gandhi’s movement of non-violent non-cooperation which I shall discuss. 
Gandhi’s recurrent theme was “I must reduce myself to zero.” From the 
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beginning of his program he almost achieved this in matters material. 
In England he knew how to play the English gentleman. All this was 
changed, however, by his bitter experiences in South Africa and his dogged 
determination to do what he could about them. To his son he wrote: 
“Remember please that henceforth our lot is poverty....The uses of 
poverty are far sweeter than those of riches.”’ At his Tolstoy farm, which 
was a kind of “co-operative commonwealth” for civil resisters, the members 
ground their own wheat, labored at construction work, and excluded every 
item of food above that necessary to health. Walking to the city, a distance 
of 21 miles, on any private errand was the rule, and Gandhi on one day 
walked fifty miles. 

This was the beginning of nearly fifty years of austerity. It included 
the barest of clothing and food, the minimum of physical comforts of every 
sort; it included, at the age of 61, a walk to the sea of twenty-four days to 
break the law against the making of salt. Gandhi spent years in prison. At 
the age of thirty-seven, in marriage, he took the vow of sexual abstinence 
which vow he kept to the end of his life. His fasts were numerous. He died 
a martyr. 

Why this renunciation and self-suffering on the part of Gandhi? He 
reminds us that sacrifice means to make sacred. He knew and he told those 
who would be leaders of the people that they must become one with the 
people. Said he of the people, ““We must first come in living touch with 
them by working for them and in their midst. We must share their sorrows, 
understand their difficulties and anticipate their wants. With the pariahs 
we must be pariahs and see how we feel to clean the closets of the upper 
classes and have the remains of their table thrown at us. ... Then and not 
till then shall we truly represent the masses and they will, as surely as I am 
writing this, respond, respond to every call.” 

Or again he says, “The Satyagrahi’s course is plain. He must stand 
unmoved in the midst of all cross currents. He may not be impatient with 
blind orthodoxy, nor be irritated over unbelief of the suppressed people. 
He must know that his suffering will melt the stoniest fanatic. ... He must 
know that relief will come when there is least hope for it. For such is the 
way of the cruelly-kind Deity who insists upon testing His devotee through 
a fiery furnace and delights in humbling him to the dust.”’ 

Leading India to freedom was a monumental achievement of Gandhi. 
But if freedom had never been attained, leading the Indian people by his 
own example to sacrifice themselves in the struggle for freedom -would 
have been an achievement equally as monumental. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of them entered the prisons and some died there, including Kasturbai, 
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his wife. They were beaten; they were killed. Following his example they 
entered upon the simple life, even the formerly well-to-do. They spun and 
wore khadi; they foreswore intoxicants; they embraced the lowliest, lived 
among them, died among them. They reduced themselves, in their sights, to 
zeros. This was renunciation, the fifth great principle of non-violent non- 
cooperation. 

These are principles upon which the great Gandhian experiment was 
based: truth, non-violence, the exaltation of the means, constructive service, 
and renunciation. The experiment was determinative in the winning of 
India’s freedom. It altered the lives of countless Indians. But the experi- 
ment is not completed. There is still oppression in the world, humiliation, 
and other offense. Well might we join in the wish of the President of India, 
Rajendra Prasad, recently uttered: ““May some individual or nation arise 
and carry forward the effort launched by him till the experiment is com- 
pleted, the work finished and the objective achieved.” 
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Non-Violence and the Law: 
The Law Needs Help 


By Harris Worrorp, jr. 
> 


ODAY is the fortieth anniversary of the Communist Revolution in 

Russia. This forty-first annual convocation of the Howard University 
School of Religion may not seem like much competition to the massive 
parade of troops and tanks moving this day through Red Square. But your 
subject, “Non-Violence and Social Change,” ought to be bothering the men, 
whoever they may today be, who are now reviewing the physical marks of 
Soviet power from the Kremlin stand. For let me venture a prediction: it 
will be through the non-violent resistance of the people suffering under com- 
munism, not through any Western policy of massive retaliation, that com- 
munism will be finally transformed. Hungary demonstrated that the Red 
Army can crush even the bravest armed rebellion, but events in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union itself suggest that beneath the surface non- 
violent resistance to Stalinism has already been of some effect in changing 
Communism. Poland is already a long way toward freedom, thanks in large 
part to the courageous and peaceful resistance, and jail-going, of two very 
different men, Cardinal Wyszinski of the Church and Wladaslav Gomulka 
of the Party. ‘“Non-violence,” Gandhi said, “means the putting of one’s 
whole soul against the will of the tyrant.” “Working under this law of our 
being,” he said, “‘it is possible for a single individual to defy the whole 
might of an unjust empire to save his honor, his religion, his soul, and lay 
the foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration.” Djilas is trying 
to do this in Yugoslavia, from his jail cell, and Dudintsev, the author of 
Not By Bread Alone, is doing it by his civil defiance in Moscow. 


So “non-violence” is a world wide question, just as is integration of 
different racial or cultural or national groups. Any light which we in this 
country can throw on the problem of democratic and peaceful integration 
will be valuable in other lands plagued by the same stubborn problem—in 
India, where untouchability and caste is as ingrained as are any prejudices 
in this country; in Israel, the pressure-cooker of a hundred cultures; in all 
of Africa. And any new demonstration here that non-violent change is pos- 
sible will encourage and strengthen the forces of peaceful change 
everywhere. 
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But I have been asked to talk as a lawyer about how the law comes into 
this big question you are considering. Let me start by saying that a school 
of religion is a good place for this question to be asked. As a lawyer I am 
convinced that the leadership in social change, particularly in bringing 
about the change in racial relationships now underway in this country, 
must not be left to lawyers. 


We lawyers have our function. We can draft laws and interpret them; 
we can try cases in court and win legal decisions; we can advise clients about 
their rights and defend their rights with every clause of the Constitution 
and every legal trick at our command. But social change is not ordinarily 
one of our skills. For the most part we are trained to win cases or at least 
to keep our clients out of jail, not to reconstruct the relationships of a com- 
munity, not to change the minds and hearts of people. 


Yet unless people’s minds and hearts are changed, what can the law do? 
“In this and like communities,” Lincoln said, “public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment, nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed. Consequently he who moulds public sentiment, goes deeper than 
he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be executed.”’ Lincoln was not one to 
sell his profession short. The law has a big role to play, and not the least 
of that role is its own part in moulding public sentiment. The Constitution 
must be enforced, said Lincoln, knowing that enforcement of the law is it- 
self a form of persuasion. The law is a teacher. People learn to drive on the 
right side of the street by obeying the law requiring them to drive on that 
side. Citizens of the thirteen original states came to consider themselves 
citizens of the United States because the Constitution of the United States 
was ratified, established, and enforced. Without the working of the Con- 
stitution no amount of talk would have convinced Americans to abandon 
their parochial loyalties for a higher allegiance. 


Today compliance with the Constitution is still the best instruction 
in our constitutional duties. Negroes voting will do more to change the 
habits and opinions of those who oppose such voting than any amount of 
talk. Children of all races going to school with each other will do more 
than anything else to persuade young people and their parents that inte- 
gration can work. Thus the decisions of the Supreme Court fulfilling the 
Constitution’s promise of equal protection of the laws are great and neces- 
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sary milestones. But they do not mark the end of the road. They only point 
the way. And in fact, despite the impressive unanimity of the Court and 
the determination of the President to enforce the law, they seem to leave 
us at an impasse. For racial segregation in the public schools is unconstitu- 
tional and must be ended with all deliberate speed. But a substantial and 
dominant part of the public in a number of states is opposed to compliance 
with this and other applications of the constitutional guarantee of equal 
rights. It will not be enough to get more court orders. Nor can bayonets be 
relied upon to do the trick. The law needs help. The courts and the Depart- 
ment of Justice and federal policing powers cannot by themselves overcome 
the popular, emotional, psychological obstacles to integration in some of the 
states. The law cannot act as teacher where the conditions necessary for the 
educational process do not exist. Where opposition to the law is violent and 
widespread the law may not be obeyed at all, or may be obeyed only in 
form while the spirit is submerged in a wave of irrationality. 


This does not mean that the situation in Little Rock or elsewhere is 
hopeless. In fact, Little Rock may be a case where straight enforcement will 
suffice. The local school board had decided to comply with the Supreme 
Court, it had devised a gradual plan for integration that had substantial 
support in the community, and the city authorities were themselves willing 
to enforce it. A spark of demagoguery inflamed the situation, but there is 
reason to hope that federal authority plus local common sense will put out 
the fire and give the plan for integration a chance to succeed. The example 
of Little Rock may help prevent other such outbreaks in areas where the 
Negro population is small and integration not in reality a very big problem. 

But in the deep South, particularly in the Black Belt counties contain- 
ing a majority of disfranchised Negroes, no simple solution is open. Local 
school boards in many cases will refuse to adopt even the most gradual 
integration plan and if pressed by litigation, the public school system may 
itself be abandoned. Or the public schools in these Black Belt counties may 
be preserved for Negro children, with the whites establishing private 
schools. How can the courts compel state legislatures to appropriate funds 
for integrated schools? 


The question then is what else can be done to mould public sentiment. 
How can we help the law? What can we do to break up the concentration 
of emotions on this issue, to disperse the hatred, violence, and irrationality 
gathered around public school integration, to take the initiative out of the 
hands of racial demagogues, to release the forces of moderation, of ethics 
and sanity and Christianity, of respect for law? 
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II 


This is where non-violence and Gandhi and Martin Luther King 
and Ralph Abernathy and the Montgomery Improvement Association come 
in. It is time for Thurgood Marshall, a master craftsman whose legal vic- 
tories have contributed greatly to the reconstruction of racial relationships 
in this country, to reconsider Thoreau’s Essay on Civil Disobedience. For 
there must be further actions, in and out of court, that go deeper in mould- 
ing public sentiment. And for this the ministers of the gospel of the new 
law, the law of Love, should step forward. It is time for you to light new 
paths for your legal brethren who too often take a too narrow, litigious view 
of the law. 


The Supreme Court, thanks to the civil rights lawyers in our midst, 
has ordained justice. But human nature is recalcitrant stuff, and once again, 
albeit in pale and distant imitation, it seems that in the agonizing way of 
the New Testament it is necessary for the word to become flesh. You will 
call this the way of Love. Gandhi called it non-violence, or as he put it, 
living the Sermon on the Mount. As a lawyer I see it as a form of persuasion. 
And as a lawyer I would rather define what I mean by citing cases. 


In 1935 Dr. and Mrs. Thurman, while visiting Gandhi, asked him to 
come to America, not for White America but to help the Negro in his fight 
for civil rights. Gandhi said he had to make good the message of non- 
violence in India first, but added that “it may be through the Negroes 
that the unadulterated message of non-violence will be delivered to the 
world.” 


In 1951 a former associate of Gandhi, Rammanohar Lohia, visited 
this country and to American Negroes and whites who wanted to advance 
civil rights he prescribed jail-going and non-violent struggle against unjust 
racial laws and practices. No, said President Johnson of Fisk, we are too 
weak a minority and here we have the law and Constitution on our side, 
unlike the situation you faced in India. There are only a handful of Negroes 
in Montgomery who would stand together in any Gandhian struggle, sadly 
said that courageous Alabama NAACP leader, Mr. E. D. Nixon, himself a 
veteran of many struggles. When at Hampton Institute in November 1955, I 
happened to propose that the Negro and white of the South try the Gand- 
hian way, a respected Negro leader who had known and loved Gandhi and 
who had tried to spread his message in America told me that he had about 
given up hope. The American Negro, everyone seemed to say, does not have 
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the Gandhian dimension in him. Then came the Montgomery bus boycott. 
And by Christmas 1955 the world knew that the Negroes of Montgomery, 
Alabama, were walking with God, praying for those that oppose them, and 
regularly rededicating themselves to the methods of non-violence. Mrs. 
Rosa Parks says that she had been forced to move many times before but 
that for some reason “this time I just didn’t move.” When the driver 
threatened to call the police she said: “Then just call them.” With her 
arrest, the spark was struck that started the first great Gandhian fire in our 
midst. A year later the world knew that the Negro of Montgomery had it 
in him. Under the inspired leadership of Martin Luther King and his brother 
ministers the Gandhian alchemy, as in India and South Africa, made heroes 
out of common clay. In passing I note that the ratio of ministers to lawyers 
in the Montgomery struggle, judging from those arrested, was twenty-four 
to one. A year later the Supreme Court struck down bus segregation in Mont- 
gomery as unconstitutional. “All that walking for nothing,” said a lawyer 
friend of mine. “They could just as well have waited while the bus case 
went up through the courts, without all the work and worry of the boycott.” 


Would that have been better? Would it have been better if forty 
thousand Negroes had not spoken up against segregation with their prayers 
and their feet? Would it have been better if the ministers had never been 
arrested, if the bombs had not been exploded, if there had been a court vic- 
tory without a popular struggle? That is a rhetorical question because you 
know and I know that the Montgomery bus boycott was the most exciting 
and most significant thing that has happened in this country for a long time. 
Of course we are glad it happened. A new element came into our national 
life. New dignity was added to the fight for civil rights. The words of the 
court took on substance and life; they had no hollow ring from on high be- 
cause they were part of a human dialogue, because in Montgomery there 
was a deep human response, because through the boycott public sentiment 
was moulded so that it became possible to establish the law. 


Ill 


We know this instinctively, but we would do well to examine the nature 
of this new element and understand its implications. What Martin Luther 
King has given us is the unadulterated message of non-violence which 
Gandhi wanted the Negroes finally to deliver to the world. That message 
can be summarized in these terms: We accept personal responsibility for 
injustice. We will take direct action against injustice without waiting for 
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the government to act or a majority to agree with us or a court to rule in 
our favor. We will not obey unjust laws or submit to unjust practices. We 
will do this peacefully, openly, cheerfully, because our aim is to persuade. 
We adopt the means of non-violence because our end is a community at 
peace with itself. We will try to persuade with our words, but if our words 
fail we will try to persuade with our acts. We will always be ready to talk 
and to seek fair compromise, but we are also ready to suffer when neces- 
sary, to go to jail or risk our lives, to become witnesses to the truth as we 
see it. 


At first this may sound un-American, for lately we have been com- 
mitted to wait upon Congress and the courts—or the next election—for the 
resolution of all our troubles. But Gandhi got his theory of civil disobedience 
from Thoreau, and at least once before in our history when the law was at 
another impasse, with the Dred Scott decision and the Fugitive Slave Law, 
there was a fruitful era of non-violent action. The abolitionists awakened 
the conscience of the nation and set the stage for Lincoln by refusing to 
acquiesce in slavery. When Emerson came to ask Thoreau why he was in 
jail, the Concord prisoner asked, “Why are you outside?” Prison, he said, 
was apparently the place for fugitive slaves, Mexican prisoners, Indians, 
and honest men. “Under a government which imprisons any unjustly,” 
he wrote, “the true place for a just man is also a prison.” Thoreau advised 
the abolitionists not to “wait till they constitute a majority of one.” It is 
enough, he said, “if they have God on their side, without waiting for that 
other one.” “Unjust laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, or shall 
we endeavor to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or 
shall we transgress them at once?” Thoreau asked. His answer was this: 
“If this injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine of govern- 
ment, let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth... but if it is of 
such a nature that it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, 
then, I say, break the law. Let your life be a counter friction to stop the 
machine. ... Cast your whole vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your 
whole influence.” 


In Western law and philosophy there is ample theoretical justification 
for this approach. “‘An unjust law is not a law,” argued Aristotle, quoting 
Antigone. Aquinas, quoting Augustine, agreed, and added that human laws 
unjust because contrary to Divine law or good ought nowise to be obeyed. 
St. Thomas was less sure of what to do about laws contrary to human good, 
such as laws imposing unequal burdens on the community. He held that 
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such laws were not binding “‘in conscience” except perhaps to avoid “scan- 
dal or disturbance.” 


It is here that Gandhi, a British trained lawyer, comes in, adding non- 
violence as the method of resisting injustice. Civi/ disobedience, he demon- 
strated, is not subversive of the law, does not lead to the kind of scandal 
and disturbance St. Thomas feared. On the contrary it involves the highest 
possible respect for the law. If we secretly violated the law, or tried to evade 
it, or violently tried to overthrow it, that would be undermining the idea of 
law, Gandhi argued. But by openly and peacefully disobeying an unjust 
law and asking for the penalty, we are saying that we so respect the law that 
when we think it is so unjust that in conscience we cannot obey, then we 
belong in jail until that law is changed. 


It seems to me this is good legal theory. Justice Holmes once argued 
even that a party to a private contract has a right to refuse to comply with 
the contract if he is ready to pay the penalty. I am not going that far. I 
do not say we have a right to break the social contract which is our legal 
system, except through constitutional amendments. But I am arguing that 
under our social contract man is to be free, and that a free man should look 
on each law not as a command but as a question, for implicit in each law is 
the alternative of obedience or of respectful civil disobedience and full 
acceptance of the consequences. Once men no longer believe that they as 
good citizens must obey any law passed by the legislature, no matter how 
bad, then they must ask themselves of each law, Is this a law that I should 
obey? Is it a just law? Is it so unjust that it needs to be resisted from the 
very inception, and cannot wait the slow process of parliamentary reform? 
This choice we always have to make. It is the choice which makes us free. 
I am talking about the freedom which Socrates felt on that morning when, 
having refused to obey the law abridging his freedom of speech but also 
refusing to evade the law by escaping from Athens, he peacefully drank 
the hemlock. 


Perhaps I have reached a realm beyond the law. But this I think is the 
spirit of our laws. The principle of an aristocracy is honor, says 
Montesquieu; of a tyranny, it is fear; of a democracy, it is learning. The law 
will play its full role as a teacher only when we look upon it as a question. 
The law is not some final arbiter. It is the voice of our body politic with 
which we must remain in dialogue. For the proposition to which we are 
dedicated is self-government. We must respond to the law, resist it, change 
it, and fulfill it, even as it challenges, changes, and educates us. 
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IV 


Now there is at least one other vital argument which Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King would make, which is beyond the legal pale, but I will 
try to make it. “Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering,” said Gandhi. “Rivers of blood may have to flow before we gain 
our freedom but it must be our blood,” he said to his countrymen. And 
hundreds of thousands of Indians did withstand the blows of British clubs, 
about half a million courted jail, and not a few gave their lives without 
striking back. What was Gandhi’s justification for this ordeal to which 
he invited his countrymen, for this mass political application of the ancient 
doctrine of turning the other cheek? As ministers of a church nourished by 
the blood of martyrs, dedicated to the imitation of Him who chose the 
Cross, there should be little that a lawyer need say to convince you of the 
educational potentialities of suffering. “Things of fundamental importance 
to people are not secured by reason alone but have to be purchased with 
their suffering,” said Gandhi. “Suffering is infinitely more powerful than the 
law of the jungle for converting the opponent and opening his ears, which 
are otherwise shut, to the voice of reason.” “The appeal of reason is more 
to the head,” he said, “but the penetration of the heart comes from suffer- 
ing. It opens up the inner understanding in man.” 


Does it? In practice does non-violent action change the minds and 
hearts of people? Is it practical in a democratic system of law where there is 
a Constitution with a Bill of Rights to which one can appeal through regular 
legal channels? Is it advisable, when the spirit of violent disobedience is 
afoot, to adopt any methods other than strict reliance on law and order? 
These questions answer themselves. For the very use of violence by the 
opponents of integration invites a non-violent response. At least it presents 
the alternative of acquiescence to intimidation or of the use of violence in 
return or of non-violent resistance. Gandhi often said he would prefer vio- 
lence to cowardice, but he and you and I would prefer the courageous non- 
violence of Rosa Parks or of Elizabeth Eckford to the use of shotguns and 
switchblades. The old law of an eye-for-an-eye-for-an-eye leaves everyone 


blind. 


Nor is violent, lawless intimidation the only kind of injustice facing 
the Negro. There are still many unconstitutional discriminatory laws on 
the books, and state and local governments can add new ones faster than 
the Supreme Court can strike them down. 
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Nor does the existence of the Constitution at the top of our federal 
system mean that the majority in Congress or in a state legislature or in a 
city council may not enact an unjust law that is, at least for some time, 
upheld by the Court. Let us not forget the Fugitive Slave Law. Civil dis- 
obedience of laws or local ordinances which we believe violate the Bill of 
Rights is the quickest and surest way of testing their constitutionality. In 
this sense, as Thoreau wrote, “They are the lovers of law and order who 
observe the law when the government breaks it.” 


Also in this age of great centralized nation-states and monster bureau- 
cracies we need some practical new Socratic technique to register popular 
dissent and to stir society from its dogmatic slumbers. Civil disobedience is 
an antidote to the centralization and standardization of our life, to the sense 
of fatality of the multitude as well as to the tyranny of the majority. The 
leviathans, our governments, if they give a minimum of good government, 
need have no fear of being stung too often, for the gadflies who will willingly 
go to jail to make their point are normally not so numerous. 


Thus civil disobedience is a new answer to the question of how to 
divide our duties to Caesar and God. As the claims of Caesar have grown 
louder, our answer too often has been: We render unto Caesar that which 
Caesar says is Caesar’s and go to church on Sunday. With non-violence 
we can make real decisions—effective moral choices—in this apportionment 
between God and Caesar, between our conscience and the state. That is 
what happened in Montgomery when churches filled on days other than 
Sunday and people started walking with God on their work days. 


Was the Montgomery bus boycott effective in registering the convic- 
tions of the Negroes and in stirring the white conscience from its compla- 
cency? How can we measure the effect of the boycott—or of the courageous 
suffering of the children who have gone through jeering mobs and faced a 
line of guns in order to establish the civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion? The heart has its reasons, and the doctors of the mind recognize the 
occasional need for shock treatment. I would guess that the boycott had 
the effect of an electric shock on both the white and Negro people of Mont- 
gomery, shaking and to some extent changing the racial thought patterns 
of that community. Montgomery whites could no longer be so sure they 
knew their Negroes, and the Negroes could begin to be sure that they were 
not the docile children that they had been pictured. 
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This is not to suggest that men are easily moved out of their mental 
ruts or that prejudice and irrationality can be cured by non-violent words 
or a year’s walking. Nehru once remarked that the British were never so 
angry as when the Indians resisted them with “non-violence,” that he 
never saw eyes so full of hate as those of the British troops to whom he 
turned the other cheek when they beat him with lathes. But non-violent 
resistance at least changed the minds and hearts of the Indians, however 
impervious the British may have been. We cast away our fear, says Nehru. 
And in the end the British not only granted India freedom but came to 
have a new respect for Indians. Today a mutual friendship based on com- 
plete equality exists between these two peoples within the Commonwealth. 


I do not predict the same happy ending for Montgomery because in- 
tegration is more complicated than independence. But I am sure that the 
Negro of Montgomery is already walking straighter because of the boycott. 
And I expect that this generation of Negro children will grow up stronger 
and better because of the courage, the dignity, and the suffering of the nine 
children of Little Rock and their counterparts in Nashville and Clinton and 
Sturgis. And I like to believe that the white people of this country are being 
affected too, that beneath the surface this nation’s conscience is being 
stirred. 


I hope that is the case not just because the Gandhian theory seems 
right to me but because it is becoming clear that we are in for a season of 
suffering. The Constitution stands and it is color-blind, but the Fourteenth 
Amendment will not become the living law of this land until it is under- 
stood as well as enforced. And we are a long way from that understanding. 
Angry passions and deep prejudices are being aroused, and even as victories 
for civil rights mount in the federal courts, the mountain of state and local 
laws and practices remains unmoved. Negro leaders continue to be arrested 
and persecuted under city ordinances; state laws continue to be enacted to 
circumvent integration; and powerful community pressures are organized 
to support the whole web of racial injustice. What I hope is that recognizing 
the necessity of struggle and suffering, we will make of it a virtue. If only to 
save itself from bitterness, this generation of Negroes needs the vision to 
see its ordeal as the opportunity to transfigure itself and American society. 
If the jails must be filled, let them be entered, as Gandhi urged his country- 
men, “as a bridegroom enters the bride’s chamber.”’ That is, with some 
trepidation but with great expectation. 
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It is a privilege that history gives only occasionally for men to become 
the instruments of a great idea. And one thing more about the idea of in- 
tegration through non-violent action. ‘““Non-violence”’ is not a negative 
concept. Its corollary must always be growth. Gandhi always insisted that 
the other side of the coin of civil disobedience against injustice was con- 
structive service to establish justice. And in the Indian struggle there was a 
rhythm of alternation between dramatic boycotts and jail-going campaigns 
and periods of steady, hard, construction of a better India. In South Africa, 
where Gandhi first experimented with his methods with an Indian com- 
munity that was outnumbered ten to one by the whites, he began by listing 
all the grievances against the Indians by the whites and by asking his fellow 
Indians to consider which of these grievances were justified and then to do 
something about remedying them. To the Indian merchants before him, 
known for slick dealings and sharp bargaining, he proposed more responsi- 
bility to the community. He thought all Indians could do something to im- 
prove the unsanitary conditions in the Indian sections of town. Why wait for 
legal victories against discrimination for the necessary drain-cleaning, he 
asked. He organized constructive institutions to teach the impoverished 
Indians to read and write, to erase caste discriminations among the Indians 
themselves, to help end the demoralization of much of the Indian 
community. 


I gather that it was in this spirit that the Montgomery Improvement 
Association was formed on the occasion of the bus boycott. As Martin 
Luther King said, ‘““We are seeking to improve not the Negro of Mont- 
gomery but the whole of Montgomery.” It was not an association to 
improve bus service by ending segregation but an association to improve 
Montgomery. And, as could be said of every city in this country, that leaves 
a lot of improving to do. 


This then is the rhythm beyond the law which I as a lawyer commend 
to your ears: Non-violent resistance to all forms of racial injustice, includ- 
ing state and local laws and practices, even when this means a term in jail; 
and imaginative, bold, constructive action to end the demoralization caused 
by the legacy of slavery and segregation, inferior schools, slums, and second- 
class citizenship. The non-violent struggle, if conducted with the dignity 
and courage already shown in Montgomery and Little Rock, will itself 
help end the demoralization, but a new frontal assault on the poverty, 
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disease, and ignorance of people too long behind God’s back will make vic- 
tory in the struggle more certain. This is the way, it seems to me, for public 
sentiment to be moulded. In taking the leadership in this great educational 
venture you will be going, as Lincoln said, deeper than those who make 
and interpret the laws. “The law will never make men free,” Thoreau said; 
“it is men who have got to make the law free.”’ That is only half true, for 
the law can help. But through non-violent action men, by becoming free 
themselves, in turn help our law at last to be free. 

















Employment Opportunities in a 
Free Society 


By Jutius A. THomas 


| ie IS a source of genuine pleasure to share in this important annual Con- 
vocation. I recall a similar experience some years ago when I was in- 
vited to meet with you. I am pleased, also, to bring you greetings from 
the National Urban League whose work, I am sure, is known to you. 


I have been asked to speak to you on the subject, “Employment 
Opportunities in a Free Society.”” This is a big title, let me assure you. 
My first task, it seems to me, is to be certain that your understanding of 
the term ‘“‘Free Society”’ coincides with mine. Ideally, a free society is one 
in which all people enjoy the privileges and rights, as stated in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights, without discrimina- 
tion based on race, creed, or national origin. The right to a job has been 
declared a “civil right” in sixteen states which have enacted legislation to 
protect job-seekers and workers who are frequently victims of discrimina- 
tory employment practices. I mention this important development be- 
cause it represents a significant extension of our concept of rights in a free 
society. 


Gainful employment—the opportunity to acquire training, education, 
and skill—and the privilege of using one’s talents to the fullest extent are 
inherent in our philosophy of the “good life.”” Deprive people of these op- 
portunities and we rob them of a heritage that has been jealously cherished 
for generations. Moreover, we weaken our economy when we arbitrarily 
curtail the potential of any portion of our citizenry. 


I think it is a matter of common knowledge that we have not done a 
first-rate job in preparing our people to meet the needs of our rapidly ex- 
panding economy. I say this, not by way of criticism, but to point up the 
national preoccupation with the problem of training scientists, engineers, 
and other highly skilled persons to manage this new technological age— 
The Sputnik Age. Can anyone today imagine the shape of things to come 
in the wake of our extraordinary scientific achievements? 


We in the National Urban League, James Carey in the Labor Move- 
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ment, and other thoughtful Americans, have long realized that the lack 
of equal employment opportunity for Negroes and other so-called minor- 
ities has been inexcusable from every point of view. We have consistently 
worked for the elimination of any artificial barriers to the full utilization 
of this segment of our population. As far back as 1910, the Urban League 
said, what the Negro needs is not alms, but opportunity. To some of us, the 
current trend toward more democracy on the job front is most heartening. 











I shall assume, and I hope correctly, that this Convocation has a spe- 
cial interest in the status and future of Negroes in the labor force. Briefly, 
then, I should like to raise these questions: Where are we at the moment? 
In what direction are we moving? What forces are affecting our progress, 
favorably or unfavorably? 









I 










Our nation today is enjoying unprecedented growth and prosperity. 
It is true that a substantial portion of our resources are committed to some 
phase of our national defense effort. Like you, I wish it could be otherwise. 
There is so much unfinished business on the agenda of American life, we 
might well devote our entire defense budget to such needs as schools, 
hospitals, better homes, and more wholesome communities. We might 
well plan an all-out attack on poverty, ignorance, delinquency, and other 
manifestations of social disorganization within our own borders. To ac- 
complish our goals would require much devoted and imaginative work, 
along with an adequate budget. And we might take another good look at 
underdeveloped countries and people throughout the world, most of whom 
are looking to us for guidance, assistance, and technical know-how. Some 
day soon, I hope, we will be able to dedicate our vast wealth—material 
and intellectual—to the task of making a better world. 





















Beginning with World War I and extending to the present period, 
Negro wage-earners have made significant gains; but in almost every area 
of employment, racial discrimination has prevented them from competing 
on equal terms with their white fellow-workers. The vast majority of Negro 
workers are still restricted in the kinds of jobs they can get and oppor- 
tunities for promotion to better jobs. 


Statistical material seldom makes good listening, but there are times 
when one must use it. I promise you, however, that I will not bore you with 
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statistics. For those of you who want a carefully documented picture of 
Negro employment, may I suggest that you secure a copy of Bulletin No. 
1119, Negroes in the United Siates; Their Employment and Economic Status, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. I might mention, 
also, an article by Joseph J. Morrow of the Pitney-Bowes Company in the 
January-February issue of The Harvard Business Review (1957) “American 
Negroes—a Wasted Resource,” and several reports prepared by the Na- 
tional Urban League on this general subject. 


We are a working population. Almost two-thirds of our population, 
fourteen years of age or over, were in the labor force in 1950. About 57 
per cent of the white population, fourteen years of age or over, was in the 
labor force. Insofar as males are concerned, the percentages were about 
the same—84 per cent. But for females, the employment rate for Negro 
women was one and one half times that for white women. Forty-four per 
cent of Negro women, fourteen years of age and over, were in the labor 
force compared to 30 per cent for white women. Almost six million of us 
work when we can get it. 


Well, you may ask, is there anything wrong with working? I don’t 
think so. Of course, most of us work because it is necessary in our kind of 
economy. Some of us do jobs that we like and work becomes a pleasant 
part of our living experience. The vast majority just work. 


So what do we do when we work? There are over thirty thousand jobs 
in the Dictionary of Occupations, and 1 doubt that you can name one in 
which there is not at least one Negro. But most of them perform the un- 
skilled, semi-skilled service jobs. Among the men, for example, only eight 
per cent are employed as craftsmen; for white men, the percentage is 
nineteen. Two per cent of Negro males are professional workers; eight per 
cent of white males are in this category. Three per cent of our men are in 
clerical occupations, against six per cent of white men. Twenty-two per 
cent of Negro males and 27 per cent of white males are in manufacturing 
industries. 


But the picture is not yet complete. The disturbing fact in this situa- 
tion is simply this: Negro males are still largely concentrated in the /ow 
wage job categories. In 1950, for instance, 834,930 Negro men were classi- 
fied as unskilled laborers. Another 394,950 were farm laborers. And still 
another large group, 492,580, were employed in service jobs other than 
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household servants. In other words, 1,722,460 men, almost 50 per cent of 
all employed Negro males, were employed in unskilled and service jobs as 
recently as 1950. 


II 


So much for the picture as we saw it in 1950. Let us look at some trends, 
some indications of the direction in which we are moving. I have already 
mentioned the fact that sixteen states have enacted legislation to curb em- 
ployment discrimination because of race and religion. We can add to that 
total fifty-two municipalities. This means that, as a matter of public policy, 
the people in these enlightened states and cities are taking the first step 
toward genuine equality of employment opportunity. 


I suppose I am privileged to see more of the changes that are taking 
place than most of you because it is a part of my job to know what is 
going on in this area. I say to you honestly, one can get a real sense of satis- 
faction today just walking through scores of offices and industrial plants 
observing the thousands of bright-eyed Negro men and women proudly 
performing jobs which only a few years ago they could not have gotten. 


I do not want to give you the impression that we have completely ar- 
rived. There are many job fields that still carry the “keep off” signs. We 
have made our greatest progress in the mass production industries— 
steel, auto, electrical appliances, foods, etc. We are still lagging in the skilled 
crafts, the scientific and technical occupations, the clerical occupations, 
and the management fields. But even in these, the shape of things to come 
is beginning to take form. The demands of our times have convinced hun- 
dreds of business and industrial leaders that trained minds and skilled 
hands must be put to work regardless of color or race. I wish I had time 
to cite some of the instances in which we have placed the first (pilot) 
Negro in a job—only to have the employer call for a half dozen more just 
like him or her. 


Now this is not happening in all communities in the same way, and at 
the same rate. There are still pockets of resistance, both in the North and 
the South. The present industrial expansion in the South is a matter of 
special concern at the moment. A survey conducted recently by the Na- 
tional Urban League revealed that Negroes are not becoming an important 
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part of the new industrial work force in the South. This is a Number One 
item among the League’s priorities for the next several months. 


You will note, I am certain, that I speak optimistically about this 
subject, and I hope I can share my feeling with you. We in the League are 
working with some one hundred major corporations on the internal prob- 
lem of changing racial employment practices. A few years ago, it was al- 
most impossible to get a half dozen of these giants to consider this sub- 
ject sufficiently important to justify their interest. 


I am optimistic for other reasons, some of which have already been 
stated. For example, the labor movement is waging a courageous battle 
against all forms of discriminatory union practices—and with remarkable 
success. It will be of interest to you to know that within the past six months 
we (the League) have drawn up plans of cooperation with four of the major 
international unions. These plans, when fully activated, will enable us to 
identify problem areas and deal with them in an intelligent manner. And 
this is a new development in labor union practice. The Civil Rights Com- 
mittee of the combined labor movement (AFL-CIO) is cooperating in the 
fight to bring union practices in line with union principles—and we believe 
it can be done. 


Ill 


I stated at the outset that this is a big subject, but I cannot close 
without making a reference to the future. I hasten to explain, however, 
that I am not a prophet, and these are not the /ast words on the subject. 
If the trends I have attempted to describe are reasonably accurate, these 
things must be done before we can take full advantage of the opportunities 
we so desperately seek: 


1. The quality of education and training must be improved. This is 
a national problem and not a racial one. If it has any special sig- 
nificance for Negroes, it is because segregated education has too 
often been inferior education, thus compounding the felony of dis- 
crimination. 


2. We must provide better information and guidance for our young 
people. We have been in an “educational rut” for so many years, 
it is difficult to understand the import of the changes taking place 
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all around us. We are not supplying a reasonable share of the 
scientific and technical manpower this nation needs; and until 
more parents, more responsible leaders like yourselves, more edu- 
cators and more young people are fully acquainted with the op- 
portunities in these fields, we will not produce our share. 


The task before us is a big one. But we have faced other problems, and 
we have licked them. I am firm in my faith that America can and will 
demonstrate to the world that equality of opportunity, freedom, and 
human dignity is within the reach of every man who is willing to put forth 
the kind of effort that makes for a satisfying and useful life. 

















Democratic Unionism and 
Social Change 


By James B. Carey 


HE theme “Non-Violence and Social Change” could well be em- 

blazoned as the theme of organized labor’s purpose, indeed as the theme 
of organized labor’s history in America. This theme, in fact, has a descrip- 
tive application, remarkably and concisely accurate, to the entire 163-year 
history of trade unionism on this continent. The evidence is laid bare in 
even the most meager chronicle of organized labor’s development. For the 
most fundamental fact of American unionism is this: that throughout its 
history the labor movement has been and has considered itself first and 
foremost an instrument of social and economic transformation to be 
achieved by peaceful, non-violent means. 


It has been this latter characteristic, its devotion to gradualism and 
evolutionary transition, that has called down upon the head of American 
unionism for a century or more the amazement and just as frequently the 
contempt of European unionists. To this day, European labor historians 
cannot comprehend American unionism’s lack of class consciousness, its 
failure to embrace the concepts and practices of class warfare, its stubborn 
refusal to create its own political arm, a labor party, as a class weapon. 
The American labor movement’s rejection of a class-conflict philosophy— 
and of the efficacy of violence—is all the more remarkable because unionism 
in this country most certainly did not unfold like a delicately nurtured 
flower in the protected atmosphere of a hot house. On the contrary, Ameri- 
can unionism, from its primitive origins 163 years ago down to this very 
day, has had class warfare, conflict and violence forced upon it almost 
continuously. There have, in fact, never been anything but the briefest 
periods in American history—and these were periods when unionism was 
at its feeblest—when labor was permitted to live and grow unmolested. It 
is, therefore, one of the prime paradoxes of our nation’s unique economic 
growth that for a century and a half business and industry have proclaimed 
as their most terrifying nightmare the growth of a class-conscious labor 
movement in America, while at the same time visiting violence and repres- 
sion on the labor movement in a manner perfectly, if blindly, designed to 
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generate the same terrifying class-consciousness. And there is this further 
paradox: in Europe where admittedly class lines are traditionally and 
forcefully drawn and where class-conflict is a conceded fact, employers take 
the labor movement for granted, have become reconciled to its existence, 
but in the United States where the existence of class lines and class-conflict 
is virtuously denied, employers cannot adopt a live-and-let-live attitude 
toward the labor movement, but must perpetually wage war and try to 
destroy it. 


VIOLENCE AGAINST LABOR 


Down through the past 150 years American labor was not alone, of 
course, in experiencing repression and violence. Racial minorities like the 
Negroes and American Indians, religious minorities like the Roman Catho- 
lics, Quakers, and Mormons, frequently became the victims of violence; 
and sometimes unwillingly they were forced to resort to violence in self- 
defense. In the case of American trade unionism, there were periods in 
history when employer repression grew so savage that all of organized 
labor was forced to become an underground movement. Such was the case 
in the early 1800’s and again in the 1870’s and to a lesser extent in the early 
1900’s and even in the 1930’s. During the first two decades of the 19th 
century, American employers, ruthlessly controlling local and federal 
courts, had little trouble in having unions outlawed as “conspiracies.” 
This collusion between the bench and business forced trade unionism under- 
ground. Outlawed as conspiracies, the guilds and workingmen’s associations 
had no choice but to become conspiracies in fact. To survive they adopted 
the inevitable devices of secret societies: blood oaths of brotherhood, 
clandestine meetings, penalties for betrayal of secrets, passwords, signs 
and grips. 


Such were the characteristics of the Knights of Labor, founded fur- 
tively in Philadelphia in December, 1869, by nine tailors. The nature of this 
organization, destined to become the nation’s largest labor movement 
until the AFL appeared, was evident in its full name, ‘““The Noble and Holy 
Order of the Knights of Labor.’’ Secrecy and mystery surrounded “The 
Noble and Holy Order’”’ like a dark cloak, and obscure rituals were the chief 
feature of its meetings. “The ritual, in fact,’ says one historian, “‘was 
passed on by word of mouth and outsiders had no way of knowing the 
existence of the Order, let alone its purposes. In all public documents or 
notices, the name was designated by five asterisks.” 
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But even here in this mysterious and underground labor organization 
was ample proof of the union movement’s non-violent and non-revolutionary 
character. Clearly enough, its leaders conceived of themselves and their 
organization primarily as instruments of social change. The founders and 
early leaders of the Knights of Labor proposed no ideas of class struggle. 
On the contrary, they declared uncompromisingly that they had “no 
conflict with legitimate enterprise, no antagonism to necessary capital.” 
But even as they asserted this they also asserted that they looked forward 
ultimately to “the complete emancipation of the wealth producers from the 
thralldom and loss of wage slavery.’”’ They envisioned their role as co- 
creators of a new industrial commonwealth (today we might call it economic 
democracy) which would eliminate all of capitalism’s evils and inequities, 
and be achieved, in part, through the establishment of producers coopera- 
tives. 


In this same period of the 1870’s there arose in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields another secret workingmen’s organization, the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, more commonly known as the Molly McGuires. Their brief 
existence and suppression proved that never in American labor history had 
there been a more flagrant and viciously deliberate incitement to violence 
by employers. Not only spies and wreckers but also agents with the sole 
assignment of instigating violence were sent into this mine workers’ or- 
ganization by the wealthy coal operators and the union-hating Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad. Union organization in the pits was destroyed for 
years to come, and countless thousands of miners’ wives and children 
suffered for it. 


And still in the same decade came the widespread outbreak of railroad 
strikes. In this industry, too, the workers had been forced by company 
spies and company-instigated violence to make their unions secret. Proba- 
bly never before nor ever since has there been such an overwhelming waging 
of war against a group of American workers. In Pittsburgh when the local 
militia openly fraternized with the strikers and refused to move against 
them, President Rutherford B. Hayes sent in federal troops as strike- 
breakers. An open battle resulted with twenty-five persons killed, many more 
wounded. And what caused the strikes? Protests against wage cuts. 


Everything that wealth could buy was bought to mobilize public 
opinion, the press, and even the clergy, against the strikers. The New 
York Tribune at first confessed that the public was on the side of the strikers 
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and then proclaimed that it was not impossible to sustain life on wages of 
$l-a-day. If the railroad men were unwilling to work for such a wage 
and if they tried to keep others from working, then, said the Tribune, 
“they deserve no sympathy but only punishment.” 


Such was the shameful role of virtually all the nation’s press. Members 
of the clergy, in that time of great human crisis, behaved as shamefully as 
did the press. There was, for example, the nationally-famous preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher, who looked into his soul and uttered this judgment 
on the working men on strike: 


God intended the great to be great and the little to be little. I do not say that 
$l-a-day is enough to support a working man. But it is enough to support a 
man! Not enough to support a man and five children if a man insists on smok- 
ing and drinking beer. But the man who cannot live on bread and water is not 
fit to live! 


There, in unforgettable, measured words was the attitude of men who 
were well-fed, well-clothed and well-sheltered toward the strikers and their 
families: ““The man who cannot live on bread and water is not fit to live!” 


With the Government a willing tool of the railroad overlords, the rail 
strikes were broken by federal troops in July, 1877, and with the crushing 
of the strikes occurred the crushing of the unions. 


Can we wonder today that the Knights of Labor were a secret or- 
ganization, that the Molly McGuires were secret, that the railroad unions 
were secret, that practically all unions everywhere in the country at that 
time were secret? No, the real wonder is that with all the hatred and depri- 
vation, with all the violence, bloodshed, and oppression directed at it that 
the American labor movement—like its European counterparts—did not 
become a class-conscious body and a class warfare instrument! That is the 
true wonder! 


Tue NECESSITY FOR SECRECY 


In this total picture of repression and resultant secrecy, one other fact 
requires emphasis. There is a great body of evidence proving that the labor 
movement never liked, in fact bitterly opposed, the necessity for secrecy. 
At no time, early or late in its history, did the labor movement become by 
its own choice a conspiratorial organization or a partisan of violence. 
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Always conspiracy and violence have been forced on labor by its enemies in 
business and industry. 


The logic of labor’s attitude is clear enough. By its very nature the 
labor movement is intended to be a mass organization, a brotherhood of all 
wage earners so numerically powerful that it can accomplish social change 
by majority action and democratic methods. To be this kind of mass 
organization, it follows that the labor movement must have the freedom to 
recruit, to propagandize openly and organize openly. It must, therefore, 
be a legitimate, open, above-ground organization; not a conspiratorial, 
restricted, underground minority. 


All that I have said about the labor movement of the early 1800’s and 
the 1870’s holds true, with only small variations of degree, for the new and 
vigorous labor movements of later periods. It may come as a surprise to 
some that as late as just twenty years ago, in 1937, local unions of the CIO 
were compelled to meet surreptitiously, were forced to operate underground 
with many of the trappings of secrecy inflicted on trade unions one hundred 
years earlier. Mind you, 1937 was two years after passage of the Wagner 
Act, labor’s so-called Magna Charta, the great legislative guarantee of 
labor’s right “to organize and bargain collectively free from employer 
coercion or intimidation.” But more than two years after that enactment, 
local unions of the United Auto Workers, of the Steelworkers, of my own 
Union, the Electrical Workers, were having to meet secretly. I can re- 
member that sometimes we were forced literally to go underground, to 
meet in the damp cellars of cigar stores or workers’ homes. The Knights of 
Labor, you will recall, did not dare put their rituals down in writing; they 
passed them on by word-of-mouth. We of the CIO in the early days did 
not have rituals but we experienced the same necessities: we did not dare, 
in many cases, to write down membership lists, we carried them in our 
memory. Similarly we did not dare to keep written minutes of meetings 
or of demands we intended to make on management. 


Why all this secrecy, all this conspiratorial behavior? The answer is 
given in seventy-eight historic volumes of hearings and reports by the 
LaFollette Civil Liberties Committee from 1936 to 1940. 


The disclosures of this committee, admittedly not complete, are a 
story of one of the most incredibly sordid and shameful episodes in American 
history. It is a story of warfare pure and simple waged by big business and 
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industry against working men and women and their organizations. It is a 
story of paid spies and bribed traitors. It is a story of scabs and strike- 
breakers becoming big business. It is a story of provocations to violence 
and guerilla warfare. It is a story of armories and huge collections of 
munitions. It is a story of beatings and maimings, bloodshed, murders, and 
sudden death. 


It is worth while today to review a few of the features of this warfare 
against labor as revealed by the Senate Committee: 


1. One of the first LaFollette reports disclosed that 2500 U. S. cor- 
porations—‘‘a list reading like the bluebook of American industry”— 
had long been engaged in hiring labor spies from professional ‘“‘union- 
busting”’ agencies. 


2. In a single three-year period these agencies provided a total of 
3871 spies, goons, and agitators to smash existing labor organizations 
and destroy new trade unions before they got going. 


3. Spies, disrupters, and goons, employed by such “‘union-busting” 
firms as the Burns and Pinkerton agencies, the Railway Audit and In- 
spection Company and the Corporations Auxiliary Company, were in- 
filtrated into ninety-three national unions. 


4. One-third of all the Pinkerton detectives sent into labor organiza- 
tions actually became union officials. The figures for other agencies were 
probably not much lower. 


5. A selected cross-section of industrial companies, from 1933 to 
1936, spent a total of $9,440,000 for spies, strikebreakers, and muni- 


tions. 


6. For the Little Steel strike of 1937, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company accumulated eight machine guns, 369 rifles, 190 shotguns, 
450 revolvers, six thousand rounds of ball ammunition, four thousand 
rounds of shot ammunition, and 109 gas guns with over three thousand 
rounds of gas ammunition! Other companies, like Republic Steel, built 
up even larger armories. 


This, all this, to be used by American industry against its own 
employees! 


That, very much in brief, was what American labor faced, incredible 
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as it may seem, less than twenty years ago! War, both open and concealed, 
was waged against American wage earners and their organizations; but 
you will find nowhere in any American history book that any trade union 
accumulated “eight machine guns, 369 rifles, 190 shotguns, 450 revolvers, 
ten thousand rounds of ammunition, and 109 gas guns with over three 
thousand rounds of gas ammunition” to protect itself against the savagery 
and blood-thirstiness of employers. 


Again, I say it is an amazing fact that in the face of such provocation, in 
the face of warfare, repression, beatings, bloodshed, and murders that 
American labor did not invoke reprisals, did not become embittered and, 
like its European counterparts, adopt a philosophy and program of class 
conflict. It is amazing for one thing because labor looking backward could 
rightly and truthfully say to itself: the employing class, the management of 
big business and industry have made themselves our deadly enemies 
throughout American history; they have made it repeatedly clear that they 
intend to destroy unionism utterly wherever they can. Labor could have 
said that and said it validly because the LaFollette Committee reports, 
among other disclosures, indicated that the attitudes and philosophy of in- 
dustrial management had changed not at all over the previous decades. 
At the turn of the century and during the early 1900’s employers still con- 
sidered mass murder and massacre a valid, justified, and acceptable weapon 
against labor. 


THE Position or Laspor Topay 


As it started this last half of the twentieth century, organized labor 
took a long, solemn look at its relations with industry and management. 
What it saw was not encouraging. What it saw gave no grounds for belief 
that the attitudes of industry and business toward labor have changed. 
And what we see today provides no indication that after a century-and-a- 
half industry and big business have experienced any change of heart toward 
their organized employees, nor have given any evidence whatever that they 
have moved in the direction of a live-and-let-live relation with organized 
labor. 


On the contrary, the dominant philosophy of industry today—as it was 
a half-century ago—is the philosophy of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and that philosophy, in labor relations, can only be described as 
“‘union-hating.” The NAM and its affiliates stand in 1957 exactly where 
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they stood in 1903: in favor of the “‘open shop,” refusal to recognize unions 
wherever employers can possibly get away with refusal, and repressive, 
“union-busting”’ legislation. In 1903 the NAM sounded its first war cry 
for the open shop, and D. M. Parry, the Association’s president, told the 
NAM’s annual convention that industry possesses the sole and exclusive 
right to determine both wages and conditions of employment. Declared 
Parry: “Since the principles and demands of organized labor are absolutely 
untenable to those believing in the individualistic social order, an attitude of 
conciliation would compromise with fundamental convictions. The greatest 


” 


danger lies in the recognition of unions. 


What Mr. Parry was telling his convention was nothing more or less 
than a rephrasing of the philosophy of George F. Baer, president of the 
Reading Railroad and spokesman for the Pennsylvania coal operators. 
When the United Mine Workers went out on strike in May, 1902, Baer 
immediately brought in three thousand of the hated coal-and-iron police, 
plus one thousand special deputies, plus hundreds of strike-breakers. When 
a Wilkes-Barre resident appealed to Baer that it was his duty as a Christian 
to help end the strike, Baer replied in these immortal words: “The rights 
and interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared for—not by 
the labor agitators but by the Christian men to whom God in His infinite 
wisdom has given control of the property interests of this country.” 


There is not one single iota of difference between the philosophy of 
Baer, Parry, and the NAM in 1902 and 1903 and the philosophy of the 
NAM today. The NAM and industry, in short, are still committed to war- 
fare on the labor movement, are still dedicated to the utter destruction of 
trade unionism wherever and whenever that destruction can be achieved. 


But do not mistake me. There has been no change in the philosophy and 
attitudes of industry since the turn of the century, but there definitely have 
been a few changes in techniques, in means, and methods. For example, 
there is a greater emphasis today, as you all know, a greater concentration 
on legislation as a “‘union-busting” weapon. The Taft-Hartley Law enacted 
in 1947 was the first big weapon of this kind. Since then the NAM has led 
successful drives for the enactment of nineteen state open-shop laws which 
the NAM for strategy purposes has renamed “‘right-to-work laws.” 


Today the NAM has a two-pronged objective in the legislative field: 
first, the enactment of open-shop laws and additionally repressive measures 
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in all forty-eight states, and second, incorporation of an open-shop clause 
into the Taft-Hartley Law. In addition, the NAM wants labor subjected 
to such statutes as the anti-trust laws in the hope that it can be broken up 
into the tiniest and weakest local units. 


But industry in the past two or three years has developed a new kind 
of warfare against labor that is far more vicious, far more inhuman, far more 
uncivilized than anything it has ever devised in the past. This new kind of 
warfare has not become known, it has not been publicized. Industry, in 
fact, would much prefer to conceal the loathsome features of this new kind 
of war it is waging. To put it in its simplest possible terms: Industry has 
started to use race-hate as a “‘union-busting”’ weapon. 


This is a horrifying charge to make; it is an even more horrifying thing 
to be guilty of. I offer, however, not simply a charge nor an indictment, but 
proof. 


First let me return to my earlier statement that this new kind of war- 
fare against labor is “far more vicious, far more inhuman, far more uncivil- 
ized than anything the NAM has ever devised in the past.”’ I want 
to reaffirm that statement and for this reason: In the warfare that industry 
has waged against labor in the past, we have generally known who and 
where the enemy was. In hundreds of battles the lines were clearly drawn. 
Industry and big business had made themselves our enemies and they stood 
upright—most of the time—revealed as our enemies. There are at least 
the crude elements of honesty and honor in such a forthright combat. But 
now, we witness industry’s new technique of war! Industry does not itself 
engage directly in the conflict. Instead, industry encourages fratricide! It 
provokes war among brothers, among wage earners! It instigates violence 
and bloodshed between groups of working men whose complexions happen 
to be different. By using race-hate as a weapon industry figures that it 
need not destroy labor, that labor will destroy itself! It makes no difference 
to industry and business whether blood flows in the streets of towns and 
cities, whether mob violence, lynchings, or murders result. What matters 
is only that a union is kept out or destroyed. 


My own Union, the International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers AFL-CIO, has encountered this new technique of war 
against labor employed by four different companies in four different 
Southern cities during the past two years. Let me describe how it worked in 
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a single locality, the tiny town of Bay Springs, Mississippi. By necessity 
this will be a highly condensed version of a complex story. 


My Union, the IUE, entered Bay Springs in response to urgent appeals 
by the employees of a firm called the Neco Company. The workers were 
atrociously underpaid, exploited, deprived of the benefits enjoyed by 
unionized workers in their industry, even in the South. They were forming 
a union, the workers told us, and they wanted help and affiliation with the 
IUE. Two of our Union’s organizers were sent into Bay Springs. One was 
born and bred within twenty miles of the plant. The other has lived in 
Mississippi his entire life; his great-great-great grandparents settled in 
Mississippi in 1800. Our two organizers, you can see, were hardly outsiders. 
The campaign we conducted was a normal, quiet campaign, similar to 
dozens of others we had conducted in the South. There was no need for 
unusual pressure or dramatics. With no trouble the IUE signed up an 
overwhelming majority of the Neco workers. Then we petitioned for a 
National Labor Relations Board election, and it was at this point that all 
hell broke out! Our Mississippi-born organizers—and please excuse me for 
using the employer’s vicious language in this recountal—were denounced 
personally by the plant owners as “Nigger lovers.”’ Our International Union 
was denounced as “‘a Nigger-loving union.” The President of the IUE was 
shrilled at by the same employer as a “Nigger lover.” The firm’s entire 
working force was herded into two captive meetings and these and other 
race-hate vilifications were hurled about by the emotionally frenzied bosses. 
It was a revolting performance, appealing to the basest emotions, attempt- 
ing to incite the lowest kinds of hatred and conflict. 





A major item, perhaps the principle item, of race-hate propaganda 
used against the IUE in this and other election campaigns was a picture of 
me dancing with an attractive young Negro lady. This picture happened to 
have been taken at a meeting of the International Labour Organization in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1955, and the young lady was with the Nigerian 
delegation. The occasion was an official party given by the Swiss Govern- 
ment for the ILO delegates. The picture was first used a few wecks earlier 
in another NLRB election campaign, this one at a new plant erected by the 
Vickers Company in Jackson, Mississippi. In this campaign, the picture 
was suddenly published one day before the election and spread across four 
columns at the top of page one of the Jackson Daily News. Later that day 
it mysteriously appeared as a huge handbill in the Vickers plant itself. 
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Despite the race-hate propaganda the IUE won the Vickers election. 
The results, I regret to say, were different in Bay Springs. There the em- 
ployers were not content to trust the propaganda effects of the picture 
alone; they exploited racial prejudices in the captive meetings I have al- 
ready described. And they did more. 


The last forty-eight hours of the election campaign in Bay Springs 
were a horror and a nightmare. Night and day the employer and his stooges 
drummed on only one theme, pounded on it, hammered on it, over and over: 
Hate! Hate! Hate! There were barrages of phone calls to homes; there were 
ominous and methodical house-to-house visits. There were warnings, 
threats, and promises. Above all there were incitements to every ingredient 
of the lynch spirit and mob action! 


Here was a true reign of terror! The employer, a runaway firm from 
Chicago and therefore a stranger to the community, was not only anti- 
union, but anti-democratic, anti-Negro, and anti-human. This employer, 
in order to keep the Union out, in order to preserve his sweat-shop wage 
scales and his evil profits, was ready to put a torch to the community. He 
was ready and willing to set the town of Bay Springs on fire with an explo- 
sion of hate, violence, and chaos. 


The IUE lost that election. Yes, we lost the election but we have not 
lost the fight. 


The IUE decided to make a test case of Bay Springs, a test case de- 
signed to induce the NLRB to adopt a policy that will outlaw forever the 
use of race-hate in election campaigns. The new policy we are demanding 
from the NLRB is summed up in two short sentences: 


The use of race-hate propaganda during organizational campaigns is a vicious 
form of interference and coercion which prevents employees from exercising a 
free choice of collective bargaining agent. Such use of race-hate propaganda 
justifies setting aside an election upon request of the losing union, and consti- 
tutes an unfair labor practice. 


We filed our test case against the union-hating and race-hating Neco 
Company in Bay Springs by filing with the National Labor Relations Board 
objections to the election plus unfair labor practice charges. We have de- 
manded that the NLRB rule that the company’s use of race-hate propa- 
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ganda, its attempts to inflame both its employees and the community with 
barbaric emotionalism, prevented the employees from exercising a free 
choice in the election. On these grounds we have demanded that the elec- 
tion be set aside and new balloting ordered. 


I want to emphasize here that the International Union of Electrical 
Workers has discovered that the use of such detestable race-hate propa- 
gands is not confined—as some unionists predicted it would be—to ignorant, 
bigotry-blinded, small-town employers like Neco. I have already men- 
tioned the perversion of the picture as race-hate propaganda in the Vickers 
campaign in Jackson, Mississippi. Vickers is part of the fourth largest cor- 
poration in our industry, the gigantic billion-dollar Sperry Rand. 


Was it an accident, the use of this race-hate propaganda in Vickers? 
Was it a despicable but private undertaking by a misguided foreman or 
supervisor without knowledge of the company’s higher echelons? It most 
definitely was not, and I can prove it. The most recent instance in which 
this photograph was exploited for race-hate purposes in an NLRB election 
came just last October in Gainesville, Florida. The company? The great 
billion-dollar Sperry Rand once again! 


We of the IUE were shocked and appalled by these experiences. But 
more than that, we became angry with a cold furious anger. We would not 
take that sort of offense to humanity and decency either from a tiny run- 
away shop in Bay Springs, Mississippi, or from a billion-dollar corporation 
in Jackson, Mississippi, and Gainesville, Florida. For these and other 
reasons we filed our NLRB charges and demanded, as I have said, the adop- 
tion of a new policy outlawing the use of race-hate propaganda. If even- 
tually the ruling favors the employer the [UE intends to appeal the case 
through every executive agency channel and through every legal channel 
right up to the United States Supreme Court if necessary. If the ruling 
favors the IUE it will constitute, beyond any question, a major union vic- 
tory. First of all, it will remove from the arsenal of union-hating employers 
this most inhuman and uncivilized of “union-busting” weapons. Second, it 
will bestow a splendid new freedom, a new democratic protection around 
every trade union in this country which is now organizing or ever will or- 
ganize in the South or any other section of the nation where race-hate may 
be exploited as an anti-labor weapon. 


Let me add one final note on this theme. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers already sees signs of victory in this fight—glowing, 
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hopeful signs and, amazingly enough, in the National Labor Relations 
Board itself. The fact is the IUE had a previous race-hate issue before the 
NLRB. This was a case involving the world’s second largest electrical 
manufacturer, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which exploited racial 
prejudice in defeating the IUE at a new Westinghouse plant in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, last year. Just recently, on appeal by the IUE, the NLRB 
here in Washington rendered its final decision. On technical grounds of 
timeliness the NLRB ruled against us by a vote of three to two. But what 
was tremendously important in this case—which received absolutely no 
publicity—was not alone the sentiment expressed by the minority members 
but also the attitude expressed by the NLRB chairman himself. Declared 
NLRB Chairman Boyd Leedom: “The consequences of injecting the racial 
issue where racial prejudices are likely to exist is to pit race against race 
and thereby distort a clear expression of choice on the issue of unionism.”’ 


That, in our opinion, is a great step forward. That the chairman of the 
NLRB should agree, even in voting against us, that racial hatreds “‘distort 
a clear expression of choice on the issue of unionism”’ is a happily hopeful 
sign, especially when viewed against the minority report. For, Chairman 
Leedom affirmed in a much milder, much more limited way, exactly what 
the IUE has contended. It remains only to be added on this case that the 
two NLRB members who comprised the minority concurred with the IUE 
that the use of race-hate made a fair election impossible and that last year’s 
Westinghouse election should be thrown out and a new balloting ordered. 


This decision, therefore, gives us new hope and unprecedented opti- 
mism. But employers and industry will, of course, fight back. They will not 
want to surrender this weapon of race-hate. From the little runaway shops 
to the huge billion-dollar corporations like Westinghouse and Sperry Rand, 
they will probably fight us tooth-and-nail rather than surrender this un- 
civilized and wholly abominable method of waging war on unionism. 


But we sense a major victory in the making. And when it comes it will 
be not alone a victory for the IUF, not alone a victory for the AFL-CIO or 
for the American labor movement, but a victory for morality, decency, and 
human dignity. 


CoRRUPTION IN THE LaBpor MoveMENT 


I would like to conclude this discussion of “Democratic Unionism and 
Social Change” with some brief references to the disclosures of corruption 
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in the labor movement which have been matters of headline importance in 
the United States during the past year. 


The first thing that must be said about the organizations that have 
been cited as corrupt by the AFL-CIO is that they are not democratic 
unions. “Democratic unionism” and “corruption” are direct opposites, 
mutually exclusive. ““Democratic unionism’”’ means rank-and-file control, 
and where there is rank-and-file participation and control there cannot be 
and never has been corruption in a union. 


Second, at the beginning of my address I stated that democratic 
unionism throughout its history ‘“‘has been and has considered itself first 
and foremost an instrument of social change, of social and economic trans- 
formation to be achieved by peaceful, non-violent means.’’ By that cri- 
terion, also, the organizations cited by the AFL-CIO as corrupt cannot be 
called democratic unions because not one of them conceives itself or be- 
haves like an instrument of social change. On the contrary, the recent his- 
tory of those organizations proves that they are and have been completely 
dedicated to the preservation of the status quo—the status quo of primitive 
unionism, the status quo of economic abuses, the status quo of reactionary 
politics. They have been instruments for the preservation of the status quo 
sometimes by action, sometimes by inertia. In either case, such organiza- 
tions have nothing in common with democratic unionism. 


But there is another criterion, one that has never been applied before to 
my knowledge, that I would like to measure against the organizations said 
by the AFL-CIO to be corrupt. That criterion is civil rights. In a large sense 
what I am talking about now might be termed “the indivisibility of democ- 
racy in unions.” It can be formulated this way: 


1. No racketeering union in history has ever had a serious civil rights 
program. 


2. Conversely, no union that ever had an effective civil rights program 
has ever been racket-dominated or corrupt. 


The more we reflect on “the indivisibility of democracy in unions” the 
sharper this picture becomes. 


No union in American history that has cherished civil rights and 
democratic liberties deeply enough to make them part of its program has 
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ever become corrupt or racket-controlled. On the other hand, we know of 
no racket-dominated organizations that ever had any more concern for 
civil rights than the use of the Fifth Amendment by their corrupt bosses. 


This criterion of civil rights can be spelled out even farther: 


1. Not one of the organizations cited as corrupt by the AFL-CIO has a 
national civil rights or anti-discrimination committee. 


2. Not one of these organizations has a convention committee on civil 
rights or anti-discrimination. 


3. Not one of these organizations has anything even remotely resem- 
bling an overall national civil rights program. 


4. Not one of these organizations has had in recent history a Negro on 
its top governing body. 


These, I submit, are extremely revealing facts when viewed as the 
inevitable characteristics of corrupt unions. They indicate that the or- 
ganization that has no concern or respect for internal democracy has no 
respect or concern for expanded democracy in the larger world. 


I am not, of course, contending that the union that does not have an 
active civil rights program is corrupt; but I do suggest this: the American 
unions that have the most active and most successful civil rights programs 
are exactly those unions that have the most active and most successful 
internal democracy governing their own affairs. And they are the unions, 
consequently, most remote from racketeering control and corruption. 


There is, finally, this extremely significant fact. I have discussed at 
length the new kind of warfare that industry is waging against labor—the 
use of race-hate and racial prejudice. None of the unions cited as corrupt 
by the AFL-CIO ever has or ever will be confronted with this kind of war. 
They are safe, they are immune. They have no civil rights program for the 
race-haters to denounce. They have no civil rights committees to evoke the 
wrath of the White Citizens Councils. They have no Negroes in high office 
to offend the Ku Klux Klan. They do not campaign for state FEPC laws 
which would incur the displeasure of employers who support the Governor 
Talmadges and Governor Faubuses. They are, therefore, isolated, self- 
exempted from this kind of employer attack. 


I say if they were truly democratic unions they would not be exempt. 
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They would, instead, be in the front lines with the rest of us, with all truly 
democratic organizations, both inside and outside the labor movement, 
fighting off attempts to constrict our civil rights and liberties, struggling 
for the widening and deepening of democratic privileges for all men every- 
where. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People said 
a little while ago: 


A great historic milestone in the history of American working people occurred 
with the merger of the two labor organizations. The pledge of the unions to 
conduct a vigorous battle for justice and equality in the community and the 
elimination of racial discrimination and segregation within the House of Labor 
has great meaning for every Negro worker in the United States. 


I have two comments. What we have done has “great meaning”’ not 
only “for every Negro worker in the United States,” but for every white 
worker as well—if brotherhood has any meaning under God, and I know 
it does. 


Finally, the NAACP speaks of our “pledge . . . to conduct a vigor- 
ous battle.” 


We will do much more than “conduct a vigorous battle.” 


We will win that battle—together—and achieve that fraternity and 
world of democratic equality to which we have so long looked forward. 














Bishop Payne of African 
Methodism 


By Eucene G. Prater 


NE of the least known figures of American church history is Bishop 

Daniel Alexander Payne of the African Methodist Episcopal church. 
Yet his obscurity is no true mark of his influence or importance. Bishop 
Payne’s impact upon African Methodism, it can be said with some confi- 
dence, was probably more than that of any other one man. This includes 
even Bishop Richard Allen who is credited with the founding of the move- 
ment at the turn of the nineteenth century. The instigation of the move- 
ment came as a result of segregation and harsh treatment of Negroes by 
white people in Philadelphia in 1815. Payne’s unique contribution to Amer- 
ican Protestantism and African Methodism was his pioneer effort of 
theological education among the colored people. 


I 


Payne was born of free parents in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1811. Much of his piety was acquired at an 
early age through the influence of his Methodist parents and, after their 
deaths, the Minors’ Moralist Society, which was an organized effort by 
certain free Negroes of Charleston to provide for the education and needs 
of orphan children. The influence of his parents proved to be a mark in 
his life from which he was never able to depart.' His mother instilled in 
him a sense of justice and sternness that more clearly identified his char- 
acter than any isolated moment of sentiment or compassion. Their think- 
ing was akin to the many fundamentalist groups of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


The chroniclers of Payne’s biography are exceedingly grandiose in 
their description of his “brilliant mind’’ and aptitude for learning. It is 
no doubt true that he displayed an unusual interest in learning, particularly 
for a colored man of that time. However, this interest by no means pro- 


1 Daniel A. Payne, Recollections of Seventy Years, (Nashville, ALM.E. Publishing House, 
1888), pp. 11-13. 
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duced a really “educated” man by our modern standards. Yet it must be 
remembered that Payne would have been considered quite learned by his 
comparatively unlearned friends and associates of African Methodism. 
The fact is that Payne’s education and self-learning were quite meagre 
even for one who was quite sure of his knowledge. 


Payne’s early life and experience was colored with the emotional and 
pious acts that might be expected of any person of similar circumstances, 
namely, the pre-civil war days of Charleston, the poor status of all Negroes, 
rampant illiteracy and disease, and religious fundamentalism inherited 
from the Southern whites. Thus Payne records in his “Recollections” 
that he experienced ‘“‘conversion” in a moving Methodist revival and 
heard a voice from within saying: “I have set thee apart to educate thyself 
in order that thou mayest be an educator to thy people.’ 


Payne’s first effort toward the realization of his dominant purpose was 
the establishment and operation of a school in Charleston between 1829 
and 1835. The first year as a teacher was very discouraging, for the en- 
rollment was six pupils at a rate of fifty cents a month, which made a total 
salary of three dollars. The school later grew to sixty students. Fear of 
education for the colored people forced the whites in the legislature of South 
Carolina in 1831 to pass a law which brought Payne’s small school to an 
end. He felt that this wrong was indeed the coming of the “Prince of 
Darkness.” It is at this time that he gave vent to his feelings by writing a 
poem called “Mournful Lute or Preceptor’s Farewell.’ It expresses his 
simple theology of a just God and sinful man. He sees God as eternal wis- 
dom and Satan as the enemy of learning. He is keenly aware of his own 
sinfulness and calls: 


What’s my ambition! What’s my great drive! 
The youthful mind, with knowledge to inspire! 


Soon afterward, Payne determined to seek a field of usefulness as a 
teacher in the free North. Taking certain testimonials with him, he sailed 
from Charleston in May, 1835, to New York. He received an invitation 
to study at Gettysburg Theological Seminary upon his arrival in the city 
and made haste to Pennsylvania. There for two years he studied German, 
Hebrew, Greek, ecclesiastical history, philosophy, archaeology, and sys- 
tematic theology. 


2 [bid., p. 17. 
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His personal experiences at Gettysburg are interesting. His prayers 
and meditations show a deep sense of sin and guilt. He desired to be cleansed 
and to have mercy for his soul. He subjected himself to rigorous self- 
examination. He was in agony over impure thoughts, wandering ideas, 
unfaithfulness, and neglect of duty. He desired to live a “holy life’’ dedi- 
cated to God. He reflected often on the power, goodness, and mercy of 
God—all in the best pietistic tradition.’ 


Because of severe eye-strain, Payne left Gettysburg without a degree 
and accepted an invitation to serve a Presbyterian church in East Troy, 
New York. Illness soon forced him to resign and he returned to teaching 
in Philadelphia. His work there on Spruce Street began in 1839 and con- 
tinued until 1843. 


II 


Under the influence of Bishop Morris Brown, Payne united with the 
African Methodist church in 1841. This was a significant act, for it was 
through the subsequent work and devotion of Payne that education, order, 
and faith were brought to many slaves whose lives were filled with moral 
and mental confusion. Thus, African Methodism sought to bring some de- 
gree of Christian civilization into the even darker Africa in America.‘ 


The Bethel Church in Philadelphia was Payne’s first assignment in 
the African church. A three-weeks’ revival soon after his arrival opened 
Payne’s eyes to the need of an educated ministry. He advocated hence- 
forth sane evangelism and not wild emotionalism.® 


In 1841, Payne introduced choral singing which later became uni- 
versal in African Methodism. An impressive consecration service was held 
on the occasion of the first appearance of the choir. Payne was so enthu- 
siastic that he wrote a poem which he called the “Sacred Ode” and had it 
read during the service at Bethel. 

In 1843 Payne was appointed to the pastoral charge of Israel Church 
in Washington, D. C. There were several important activities of Payne at 


3 Journal, August, 1835 to April, 1837. 

4 Journal of Negro History, Volume VIII, pp. 302-03. 

5 Josephus R. Coan, Daniel Payne, Christian Educator, (Philadelphia, ALM.E. Book Con- 
cern, 1935), p. 61. 

6 Jbid., pp. 62-3. 
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Israel Church. He founded the first pastoral association among colored 
pastors. He stimulated interest in the class-meeting with scientific and 
literary matters. It was also in Washington that Payne began to do some- 
thing definite for the education of his fellow ministers. He wrote five 
“Epistles on the Education of the Ministry’ and had them published in 
the “Quarterly Magazine of the African Church.” These “Epistles”’ 
brought strong protest and hostility from the more uneducated ministers. 
The majority opposed Payne, but a few friends defended him vigorously. 
Nothing seemed to quell the excitement, and Payne was quite disturbed 
over the controversy. He did not wish to cause strife or division in the 
church but finally decided to submit his resignation to Bishop Brown at 
the general conference of 1844. 


Bishop Brown wanted to see Payne’s project succeed, so he persuaded 
Payne to attend the conference and present his plan before the people. 
The conference which met in Pittsburgh in May, 1844, marked the rebirth 
of the African church. At least it opened a new era in the denomination 
through the adoption of eight major policies, including a course of studies 
for ministers.” It was during this same conference of 1844, that Payne au- 
thored a resolution which brought into existence the Parent Home and For- 
eign Missionary Society. He was later to have a large hand in extension of 
missions.*® 


Payne was determined not to let the question of an educated ministry 
die for lack of consideration and attention. After the conference of 1844, he 
returned to his parish in Washington, and wrote eight more essays on the 
“Education of the Ministry” which were published in the church maga- 
zine. When the Baltimore annual conference of 1845 met, a committee 
headed by Payne presented a resolution calling for a general convention 
to be held in Philadelphia on October 30, 1845, to consider the establishment 
of education on a solid basis. The resolution was passed. 


The convention was held, but conflict between the Eastern and West- 
ern groups minimized the results. The Eastern conferences organized the 
Educational Association but failed to make it function. The Western con- 
ferences succeeded in establishing “Union Seminary.” It was located in 
Columbus, Ohio, in the Bethel Church. The annual conference of 1847 


7 Payne, Recollections, pp. 16-77. 
® Coan, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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purchased one hundred and seventy-two acres of land, twelve miles west 
of Columbus, and moved the institution to this site. In 1863, when Wilber- 
force University became the property of the denomination, “Union’’ was 
sold, and the proceeds, faculty, and students were merged into the Uni- 
versity.® 


In 1845 Payne’s place of labor was changed to Bethel Church in 
Baltimore. There he remained until July, 1846, when he attempted a voy- 
age to England for the organization of the Evangelical Alliance in London. 
However, the ship was crippled in a severe storm and returned to New 
York. The Reverend M. M. Clarke took the next ship in the place of 
Payne, who remained on advice of his church and because of problems 
there. 


Soon after, Payne married his first wife, Mrs. Julia A. Farris, widowed 
daughter of William Becroft of Georgetown, District of Columbia. She 
died in 1848 within a year after their marriage. She lived only a few hours 
after the birth of a daughter, Julia Ann, who also died a few months later. 
Payne’s sorrow is expressed in his eulogy, “My Julia.’ 


At the general conference of 1848 in Philadelphia, Payne was made 
chairman of the committee on forms of ceremonies. The committee was 
influenced by Payne to draw material from the Protestant Episcopal 
church and the Evangelical Lutheran church for the ‘“‘dedication service.” 
For services connected with the laying of a corner stone, the litany of the 
Lutheran church was adopted." Payne was made historiographer and com- 
missioned to write a history of the African Methodist Episcopal church. 
In 1850, he was relieved of his work at Bethel Church in order to spend 
more time in collecting documentary materials.” 


Every pamphlet, every conference minute and scrap of paper that 
threw a ray of light upon the African church was examined and copied by 
Payne. He eliminated as much undocumented material as possible, es- 
pecially when it was self-contradictory."* Payne spent 1850-52 visiting 


® Ibid., pp. 79-81. 

10 Payne, Recollections, pp. 82-92. 

11 Daniel A. Payne, History of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, (Nashville, A.M.E. 
Publishing House, 1891), p. 37. 

2 Benjamin T. Tanner, 4n Outline of Our History and Government, (Philadelphia, Grant, 
Faires and Rogers, Publishers, 1884), pp. 37-38. 

3 Payne, op. cit., p. vi. 
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almost every church in the denomination. He gathered historical infor- 
mation from places as far distant as Ontario, Canada, and New Orleans." Al- 
though he collected his material, the history was not published until 1891. 
After 1852 Payne had little time to complete his historical work and pub- 
lish the book. He organized the material and Charles Smith edited it. 
Payne attempts to refute the popular statement, “Methodism degrades the 
Negro” throughout the volume, and, therefore, the book is as much an 
apologetic and a polemic as it is a history. 


At the general conference of 1852, Payne was elected bishop. Upon 
his initiative, the Bishop’s Council was brought into being. The Council 
divided the work of the denomination into three districts with alternating 
four-year terms for the elected bishops. Payne served the three districts 
of the denomination during the first eleven years as bishop. The experi- 
ences of those years were marked by incessant traveling and numerous 
difficulties relating to the various parishes. 


In July of 1856 Payne found it expedient to seek residence outside 
the city of Cincinnati, because he felt the city was having a corrupting in- 
fluence upon his step-children—he had married Mrs. Elija J. Clark in 1854. 


At first, he thought of making his home in Newark, Ohio. But having 
visited Tawawa Springs, he decided to make his home there. In Septem- 
ber of that year, shortly after he had moved his home from Cincinnati to 
Tawawa Springs, he organized in his home the “Holy Trinity Church,” 
which later became the student church for the Wilberforce University." 


The years 1856 to 1860 found Payne busy with official business and 
private studies. Included among those measures for the improvement of 
the colored race which were initiated by Bishop Payne was the organiza- 
tion of the so-called Mother’s Association. Its aim was to aid mothers in 
training their children, especially the daughters. Payne felt this need be- 
cause, as he pointed out, the greatest harm which slavery inflicted was 
the destruction of the home.'® 


Payne was still promoting literary and historical societies during these 
years. In 1858 he began to publish a monthly paper called, The Repository 





4 Payne, Recollections, pp. 95-99. 
18 Tdid., pp. 133-34. 
16 [bid., pp. 137-39. 
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of Religion, Literature, Science, and Art. The paper was directed to the 
various societies. Payne contributed several articles in each edition. The 
paper was successful until 1862 when it was discontinued because of 
Payne’s obligations at Wilberforce." 


Il] 


Perhaps the most daring feat of Daniel Payne was his purchase of 
Wilberforce University for the African church in 1863. Only seven years 
earlier in 1856 at the annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in Cincinnati, he had witnessed their decision to establish such a school. 
He had pledged the support and cooperation of the African church at the 
time, only to find his word broken later by his own brethren. The Metho- 
dists had established Wilberforce “for the benefit of the African race.”’ 
In 1856 the conference appointed the Reverend John F. Wright as agent 
for its establishment. In two years Wilberforce University was founded 
with fifty-two acres of land.'® The site was Tawawa Springs, three miles 
north-east of Xenia, Ohio. Under the presidency of Richard S. Rust the 
school was for a time successful, but financial embarrassment compelled 
suspension in 1863. One reason given was the war and the consequent 
difficulty of obtaining funds from the South.!® 


Early in 1863, President Rust informed Bishop Payne that if the 
African communion wished to purchase Wilberforce, they would sell it for 
its indebtedness; but no other party could obtain it for that sum. When 
Payne attended a meeting of the trustees in Cincinnati, he asked for three 
months’ time for decision. But the trustees demanded a prompt decision 
in order to give the state legislature of Ohio a definite answer on the next 
day. The state of Ohio wanted the property for the purpose of establishing 
an asylum. 


Payne recognized the opportunity and without one cent of security 
purchased Wilberforce for the African church. The trustees required a down 
payment of twenty-five hundred dollars by June of that year. Payne sent 
out appeals to seven conferences but only two bore fruit.”° The first pay- 
ment being made, the lands and buildings were transferred with the good 


11 Tbid., p. 144. 
18 Journal of Negro History, Volume VIII, p. 308. 
19 Thid. 

20 Coan, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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wishes and prayers of the Methodist Episcopal church.”! The title deeds 
were given to Bishop Payne and his associates, Reverend James S. Shorter 
and Professor John G. Mitchel. These three acted as agents and reincor- 
porated the institution for the African Methodist church. In the reorganiza- 
tion which followed, Bishop Payne was chosen president and Professor 
Mitchel, principal. The school was reopened in July, 1863. The next year, 
1864, the general conference made the institution the common property 
of the African church.” 


Payne had been a member of the executive committee of the original 
board of trustees under the Methodist foundation. He lived with his 
family on the college campus where his three step-children attended school, 
and was at times in charge of the institution while the teachers and 
managers were away from the plant. His interest in the school was any- 
thing but ephemeral. In fact, he looked upon the opportunity to purchase 
the plant as a sort of ‘““God-send’’for his race and the African church. 


The aims and methods of Wilberforce were set forth in the “Articles 
of Association.” They rule out any discrimination on account of color or 
creed. However, as might be expected, the viewpoint of the “Articles” was 
extremely strict and pietistic. Testimonials of morality were a prerequisite 
for admission to the school. Daily chapel was required of all. Payne recom- 
mended that reading and study have first claim on the students’ time. 
Frivolity and infidelity to the purposes of residence at the institution met 
with strong rebuke or suspension. Moral laxity was not tolerated. Payne 
insisted that every rule be obeyed.” 


Payne urged the African conferences to send young men to the insti- 
tution for training for the ministry and women for religious education. 
In June of 1891, the Payne Theological Seminary was founded in connec- 
tion with this aim and Payne became its first dean.” 


Payne spent much of the period of his presidency of Wilberforce in 
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solicitation of funds for operation. He traveled to the East and South in 
search of contributors. In 1867 and 1868, Payne was in Europe making 
appeals. Sailing on May 8, 1867, on the S.S. “Cuba” for England, Payne was 
fortunate to be aboard with two famous abolitionists, William Lloyd 
Garrison and George Thompson, the noted English anti-slavery lecturer, 
who pleaded the cause of the enslaved in the West Indies. On May 18, the 
S. S. “Cuba’”’ reached Liverpool, and Payne proceeded to London. He re- 
mained there until August 18, when he left for Amsterdam to attend the 
Fifth General Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance. During his stay in 
London he visited numerous places of interest and heard a number of 
distinguished speakers. Among the social events which he attended was a 
large public breakfast given in honor of William Garrison at St. James’ 
Hall. There were many members of Parliament, philosophers, and scien- 
tists present including Thomas F. Buxton, John Stuart Mills, Herbert 
Spencer, and T. H. Huxley. Bishop Payne was honored by giving thanks 
for the dinner. Financially the trip was fruitless but Payne explained this 
failure by referring to the principle, “To him that hath shalt be given.” 
He meant that if Wilberforce had had some endowment behind it, the 
problem of getting more from British philanthropists would not have been 
so difficult.” 


When the general conference met in 1876 at Atlanta, Georgia, Payne 
resigned as president of Wilberforce. He explained that he needed the 
time taken up in affairs of the University for work on the history of the 
African church and his Treatise on Domestic Education. His poor health 
would not permit him to continue.?? After the resignation, Payne contin- 
ued his interest in improving the institution, working for an art room and 
museum. In addition, he continued to write articles for the church paper, 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Review, on education and church 
order. 


After attending and presiding over the World Parliament of Religion 
in Chicago in 1893, Payne returned to Wilberforce. He prepared to go to 
Florida for the winter, which was his annual custom in his later years, 
but on the day before his anticipated departure, November 29, he died. 


25 Journal of Negre History, Volume XX, pp. 292-93. 
% Payne, Recollections, pp. 166-200, 201-202. 
37 [bid., pp. 218-19. 
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IV 


Daniel Payne had a passion for learning. It was this intense interest 
which shaped the early policy and destiny of the African Methodist 
Episcopal church. Much better trained than many of his co-workers, he 
emphasized education as a necessary foundation for work in the ministry. 
It was his distinct contribution that he committed the denomination to 
the policy of an educated ministry. Payne became the first Negro president 
of a university in the United States. The determination of Wilberforce’s 
objectives is his work. During the institution’s early history it was Payne’s 
philosophy of education, “Christianity and Culture,” that dominated the 
students and faculty. It was Payne’s simple faith in God, coupled with his 
belief in religion as the only true background for living, that set the tone 
of Wilberforce and determined most of the policies.”* 


Payne was a significant figure in the development of home missions. 
He sought to expand the work of the African church within the United 
States under the guidance of trusted friends. He established churches 
throughout the Southern area during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period. Truly, as a minister and one of the few educated Negroes in this 
turbulent time, Payne filled a sociological gap.?® To him belongs the honor 
of being the first African bishop in the South. 


Bishop Payne was somewhat eccentric. He always wore a large heavy 
overcoat. It was said that he would not sleep in a room unless it had a 
stove in it. Once he was holding an annual conference, and on Sunday 
morning when he was in the act of ordaining a class of preachers to the 
ministry, he came to a candidate and stopped. He said to him, “Get up 
from there; go home and comb your hair. Do you think that I am going to 
lay my holy hands upon that unsightly head of hair?’’# 


Bishop Payne had an infinite capacity for work. He was a “Methodist” 
like John Wesley in his insistence that everything be done decently and 
in order. He was careful and exact in every detail. Once a visitor entered 


28 McGinnis, op. cit., p. 45. 

29 Robert S. Michaelsen, ‘““The Protestant Ministry in America: 1850 to the Present,” in 
The Ministry in Historical Perspective, Editors, H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. 
Williams, (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 268. 

80 George A. Singleton, The Romance of African Methodism, (New York, Exposition Press, 
1952), p. 91. 
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his home and placed his hat on a chair, whereupon Payne deliberately sat 
upon it, keeping his seat throughout the conversation. When the gentleman 
finally rose to go, Payne extended his hand and gave him his battered and 
crumpled hat with sufficient money to purchase a new one in the nearby 
town of Xenia.*! He insisted that people be courteous. 


In the years of his greatest influence on the African Methodist Epis- 
copal church, 1840-1876, Payne fought for the principle of unity and con- 
centration. In applying this principle to education he opposed the founding 
of additional educational institutions in the interest of concentration and 
ample support of one college at a time. He applied this principle to missions. 
He was in favor of strengthening the African church’s mission to Haiti 
rather than establishing a new mission in Liberia.*® However, his policies 
were not carried out by his church. 


As a moralist, Payne was often stern and extreme. He condemned 
tobacco and alcohol in all forms. The men and women at Wilberforce were 
kept completely separate, and it was a violation of the rules to speak to a 
member of the opposite sex. Class work, examinations, and study periods 
were enforced with severity. He insisted on living an orderly and consistent 
life and thus kept to a schedule as much as possible. He was often glib and 
spoke out on issues on which he felt very deeply. A case in point was his 
opposition to sensational preaching.* Several times Payne was put off 
trains because he refused to obey the segregation laws.* On another oc- 
casion, while visiting in a home, Payne refused to disclose his name to his 
hosts. He would say only: “A name is nothing, character everything.” 


Payne was a biblical literalist. His thought and practice stemmed from 
this viewpoint. Legalism colored his outlook. Poverty and humility were 
to him more a duty than an ethic motivated by love. Thus, he often de- 
nounced young ministers who sought some worldly good as a “‘silk hat” 
or “gold watch” as reward of some work for the church. Ambition, neg- 
lected duties, and divorce among ministers were equally abominable. He 
felt the “Sabbath” must be kept holy. He followed a rigid schedule, for 
he did not like to waste time. He struggled all his life to live up to the idea 
of surrender to the will of God, an ideal which required high self-discipline. 


31 [bid., pp. 122-23. 
® Coan, op. cit., p. 113. 
% Payne, Recollections, pp. 253-56. 
% [bid., pp. 286-87. 
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He was apparently impressed by titles, names, and position—at one 
point in his Recollections he mentions a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
church but states that he has “forgotten” his name because “‘he was the 
least known” of the men in Presbyterianism. 


Payne’s constant insistence was: “God is on the side of virtue.” 
Pleasure is the devil’s tool. Fervent prayer, evangelical zeal and song, were 
all part of his method for correcting social evils, establishing societies for 
reform and temperance, and propagating the abolition of slavery. Man 
is a sinner in need of redemption and conversion, Payne felt, and God is 
exercising his providential care over all of mankind. Payne was convinced 
that God emancipated the colored people, and that he was under the 
guidance of his care. 








The Geography of the Bible. By Denis Baly. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
303 pages. $4.95. 


Not an atlas, this is a fascinating as well 
as a thoroughly scientific geography book. 
The climate, surface, geological bases, plants 
and animals, locations, and archaeology of 
the Bible lands are treated. Nothing, it 
seems, has been omitted. One hundred 
thousand words of text are accompanied by 
ninety-seven photographs, and forty-seven 
maps and diagrams. 

All the topics are viewed in their biblical 
significance. Chapter titles have the biblical 
flavor; for instance, “Has the Rain a Father?” 
Each chapter, too, has an opening quotation 
from a Psalm or other portion of scripture. 
There are 997 scripture references in all. 

Denis Baly was visiting lecturer at Kenyon 
College in Ohio when the book was published. 
Previously he had studied his subject for 
twenty years, seventeen of them spent in 
Palestine itself where he was teaching and, 
as we are told, where he visited every corner 
on foot and donkey, with car, and in the 
air. The author secured the photographs 
while on these journeys. 

This is a book to be read especially by 
those for whom the biblical lands have 
scarcely come alive. It is also a choice 
volume to place in the church school library 
for reference. There is solid worth, too, for the 
specialized scholar as well as the traveler or 
citizen who is interested in present-day 
Israel and Jordan. 

The author is as conscious of history as of 
geology. He sees in Palestine and its neigh- 
boring areas a stage for dramatic events. 
Most significant of all, of course, has been 
its position as the setting for the major acts 
in the drama of redemption. Beyond that, 
Professor Baly remembers the repeated rise 
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and fall of Egypt, overcoming and being 
overcome by Assyria and Babylonia. Will 
Iraq be the next great power of the Middle 
East? 

In the chapter on “Food from the Earth,” 
the reader meets words and photographs to 
lead his thinking about olive, almond, grape, 
grain, sheep, and goat. These are not only 
described as food but are associated with 
climate and topography and especially sacred 
history. Another chapter is “Beyond the 
Jordan Eastward’’—one of the several that 
consider Palestinian neighbors who figure in 
biblical history. Taken together, we have an 
authoritative, delightful, and needed con- 
tribution to our knowledge of our religion’s 
development. 

Mr. Baly closes with this striking evalua- 
tion: “It is indeed a good land but men have 
not used it well.... Would that even today 
we knew the things that make for peace!” 

Racpu D. Heim 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah. By Sheldon Blank. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
x + 241 pages. $3.75. 


The present reviewer considers this book 
a brilliant contribution to the vast literature 
dealing with Isaiah. The author presents 
numerous textual which he 
repeats, in part, from his previous mono 
graphs. Furthermore, his stirring modern 
diction in re-counting the biblical story 
(e.g. pp. 49 and 50) and in the weaving 
together of widely separated biblical texts 
(e.g. pp. 165 ff.) is, indeed, inspirational. One 
cannot help but realize and gratefully accept 
his going beyond the concept at hand by 
frequently offering more than an_inter- 
pretation of the text in the book of Isaiah 
(e.g. on p. 46, the reference to Jeremiah). 
The author, assuredly and assuringly, goes 
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his own way in his definition of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. 

Sparing indeed, if sternly perspicuous, is 
the author’s presentation of the historical 
Isaiah, while “‘the later Isaiahs . . . 
coined for convenience” (p. 7), preserved in 


a term 


the biblical book bearing this name, yield 
a wonderful harvest of interpretation and 
exposition. All of his critical studies of the 
text are but a vehicle by which to convey 
the messages: it was “the function of the 
historical Isaiah to instil in king and 
people fear, to create unease, to disturb the 
complacent” (p. 29) while “it was the func- 
tion of the Isaiah of the legend to relieve 
the troubled mind, to allay fear, to inspire 
confidence.” 

It is the unfolding of these functions from 
the texts that the author has set out to 
propound, and, in this reviewer’s considera- 
tion he has succeeded in doing it most 
competently. There arises before the mind’s 
eye and sensitive heart the “Prophetic 
Faith,” ‘‘the views ofGod’s demands’ (p. 23), 
the sort of faith “which, prevailing among 
men, should make for a just society” (p.39). 
Truly, these emphases are “an essential 
feature of prophetic religion” and the proph- 
ets’ influence upon the people, says the 
author. “‘As persons the prophets lived their 
lives and passed from the scene, but the 
people as an historic community in whose 
midst as a tradition, whether orally trans- 
mitted or in written form, the record of that 
revelation was preserved, this people en- 
dured. While ...in a narrow sense the ‘'wit- 
nesses were the single prophets, in a broader 
sense they were the people as a whole, the 
repository of the prophetic revelation” (p. 
63). Thus, in their attempt to influence the 
people, or, as this reviewer would put it, to 
guide them through the tribulations of a 
passing history and a lasting covenant, the 
Isaiahs were doing their job which was 
to awaken the people to God’s purpose 
and man’s hope, his divinity and Israel’s 
service. In essence, the prophets symbolized 
“the mustering of man’s spiritual resources 
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which occurs in prayer” (p. 210). Also the 
idea of mission (pp. 114, 115), the concept of 
salvation (pp. 148 ff.), the notion of the 
Messiah (pp. 161 ff.)—indeed, the whole 
grand view of Israel’s relationship to the 
world that broke upon the gaze of the 
Second Isaiah (p. 115)—all is summarized 
by the author on the final pages of his 
exuberant presentation in this book. 

One is tempted to conclude, as_ the 
author himself has in another work: “‘Per- 
haps, when all is said and done, what has 
for us the greatest relevance is merely this: 
the prophet’s certainty, born of his exper- 
ience of God.” 

Huco B. Scuirr 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Faith of Israel. By H. H. Rowley. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
220 pages. $3.50. 


H. H. Rowley, Professor of Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Literature in the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester, adds another volume 
to his bibliography with this, the publica- 
tion of the Union Theological Seminary 
Sprunt Lectures of 1955. In very inviting 
manner Rowley presents a survey of Old 
Testament theology which will appeal to 
because of its nontechnical 
style, though based on sound scholarship. 


many minds 

Rowley recognizes the environmental fac- 
tors which influenced the development of 
Israel’s faith, but he avers that the unique 
element in her faith, the specifically Israelite 
element and that which was a sort of measur- 
ing rod for the assimilation of external ele- 
ments, “came at Sinai through Moses” and 
“was continued by a unique succession of 
men who brought into the life of Israel a 
continuous influence which derived neither 
from the past nor from Canaan, but from 
God.” In seven chapters the author proceeds 
to treat those elements of Israel’s faith which 
have contributed to its distinctiveness, such 
a selective procedure being allowable for 











a treatment of Old Testament theology as 
differentiated from a history of Israelite 


religion. The chapters are headed ‘“Rev- 
elation and Its Media,” ‘The Nature of 
God,” “The Nature and Need of Man,” 
“Individual and Community,” “The Good 
Life,” “Death and Beyond,” and “The Day 
of the Lord;” headings which are largely 
self-indicative of the chapter contents. The 
material is treated in broad fashion in keep- 
ing with the author’s surveying purposes, 
though critical issues are by no means 
ignored. Much of the material offered has 
been previously and more thoroughly treated 
by Rowley elsewhere and the reader is con- 
stantly referred to such volumes. This is 
part of a full footnote and documentation 
procedure which Rowley uses to assist those 
whose interests are kindled by many allu- 
sions and unavoidably brief treatments. 

The very nature and fullness of the book 
makes a review of its contents impractical, 
but a few impressions are suggestive of its 
direction. This reviewer notes a strong em- 
phasis upon history, both with respect to 
the historical development of the faith and 
with respect to the significance of history as 
a medium of revelation. Rowley repeatedly 
illustrates a theme stated in chapter one: 
“There is a unique medium of revelation 
found in the Bible. This is a combination 
of historical and personal factors which 
dovetail into one another.” Primary place 
in this series of revealing events is given, of 
course, to the Exodus complex. 

A second emphasis found in the volume is 
an effort at balance, at synthesis of opposing 
views. Thus, a discussion of the Suffering 
Servant theme concludes with the idea that 
“the Servant is at once Israel and an indivi- 
dual,” quite appropriate to the Hebraic 
concept of the relationship between the 
individual and the community. In a dis- 
cussion of Jeremiah and his emphasis on 
the individual, Rowley concludes that ‘“‘it 
is therefore clear that his doctrine of indi- 
vidualism was but one side of the truth and 
not the whole truth. Here, as so commonly, 
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of the religious interpretation of history. 
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truth is to be found in the tension between 
two apparently opposed principles.” 

Again, fine balance is maintained in a 
most rewarding chapter on “The Good 
Life,” in a discussion of the relationship 
between the social teachings of the prophets 
and the experience of worship. 

The book is one which will be rewarding 
to students of both Testaments. Aside from 
the fact that it speaks of a background 
necessary for New Testament thought, Row- 
ley often moves into the New Testament 
where certain ideas are involved, such as 
the messianic ideas of Israel, the idea of 
an after-life, and the concept of the Day of 
the Lord. Readers will find a sound, though 
brief, treatment of many themes. Three in- 
dices according to topics, authors, and texts 
are quite adequate for reference. 

Cuanninc E, PHIituips 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Judaism and Modern Man. By Ben Zion 
Bokser. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 150 pages. $3.75. 


When Rabbi Bokser sermonizes, he excels. 
This is indicated, in part, by the subtitle, 
“Essays in Jewish Theology.” And although 
it is difficult to indicate exactly where an 
essay becomes a sermon or the reverse, a 
homiletical rule of thumb will point to the 
exhortative, the parable, and the graphic 
phrase. 

Rabbi Bokser demonstrates this sermonic 
penchant when, in “Unity and Universality,” 
he quotes a rabbinic commentator on the 
confusion of tongues at the tower of Babel. 
He states that the different languages were 
not imposed as a punishment but as a 
method of correction. Had the erring in- 
dividuals remained undifferentiated, they 
would have stagnated indefinitely. The 
separation of cultures, therefore, created a 
“stepping stone to a truly universal culture.” 

Basic to these essays is the author’s view 
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Events, thus, are at their clearest when we 
realize their “highest significance as incidents 
in a divinely planned and divinely directed 
universe.” He pits this approach against the 
aimless scientific aspect of contemporary 
society and calls for a “‘criticism of philos- 
ophies which raise the categories of science 
to metaphysical ultimates.” 

Rabbi Bokser’s method is one of resolving 
antitheses and solving paradoxes. In ““Toward 
a Spiritual Culture,” he avers that the 
material elements of living should be infused 
with spiritual values and not abandoned as 
illusory. In “Religion and Secularism,” he 
asserts that secularism must turn from its 
isolation, for it cannot continue forever 
‘appreciating the gift but ignoring the giver.” 
Further, in “Human Nature and the Quest 
for Peace,” he makes the emphasis that the 
most significant fact about man’s nature 
is that he is a unique person, differing in 
some special respect from all other individuals. 
This uniqueness leads to tension, and the 
tension to the dynamism of human existence. 

This frontal attack on thorny theological 
questions is carried forth with regard to the 
problem of evil. It is largely for the writer a 
symptom of the disorder brought on man 
by himself through his immaturity and the 
period of transition in which he exists. Evil 
begins harmlessly as the urge to egoism and 
is counter-balanced in man by the urge to 
altruism. Man should begin with himself, 
but his concern should not become so ex- 
cessive that he will fail to see “the larger 
kinships which link him with the rest of 
creation.” These ideas are expressed, fittingly 
enough, in the essay entitled, “There is Hope 
for Modern Man.” 

The author’s style is characterized by 
purple patches, apt phrases, and an oc- 
casional lapse into sermonic emphases. Thus, 
he speaks of law as, “‘a pedagogy designed to 
spiritualize life by direct or symbolic de- 
mands on human conduct.” God, for him, 
“is not only transcendent but imminent.” 
Referring to man’s making of modern in- 
dustrial life, he comments on man’s increas- 


ing blindness “to the world which he has 
not made.” 

Rabbi Bokser’s stated purpose in pre- 
senting these essays is to help man master 
the “technological processes by which he 
lives” through a fuller understanding and 
practice of religion. His views are well and 
interestingly presented, and admirably 
summed up in the words of his definition 
of religion as “an affirmative reaction to 
life, born out of the intuition [the faith] 
that life is worth living, that it will support 
the deepest interests of man’s nature.” 


Aaron B. SEIDMAN 
George Washington University 


The Bridge, a Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies. Edited by John M. Oesterreicher. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc. Vol. I, 
1955. 349 pages; Vol. II, 1956. 357 pages. 
$3.95 each. 


This “Bridge” is no bridge, because it 
“opens a road for communication” from one 
side only, without expecting a response from 
the other. This “dialogue between Christians 
and Jews” is no dialogue, because one party 
claims the exclusive right and privilege to 
speak while the other is not heard. 

The present reviewer has thus stated un- 
mistakingly his evaluation of the two vol- 
umes, which are to be followed by others, 
because he cannot help declining the dogma 
of the Roman Catholic Church (or its inter- 
pretation by the editor) as regards the 
function of a bridge and the meaning of a 
dialogue. 

Here is an outline of the contents of the 
books: a section, designated as “Studies,” 
deals with various aspects of Jewish life and 
literature as viewed by Roman Catholic 
authors. These studies cannot be meant, or 
certainly at least do not seem to be scholarly 
presentations, touching as they do on sub- 
ject matters such as the personality of 
Abrahan, or a specific teaching according to 
Matthew (two selections from Vol. I) or the 
“Community of Qumran,” the “Dreyfus 











Affair and After” (Vol. II). The second 
section, called “Perspectives,” contains es- 
says that basically are not dissimilar from 
the ones in the first section, such as “Kohe- 
leth: the Veiled God” or ‘“‘The Trial of the 
Messiah” (Vol. I) and ‘“‘The Blessings of the 
Jewish Prayerbook,” or ‘The Genius of 
Biblical Thought” (Vol. II). A third sec- 
tion offers the usual reviews of books in a 
naturally limited selection and unnaturally 
biased evaluation. 

With regard to a scholarly appraisal of the 
entire material, the present reviewer con- 
siders himself incompetent to deal with any 
aspect of Roman Catholic dogma on the 
one side, while on the other side, much of 
that material has been covered in the learned 
journals of theology. When, however, he 
found on the fourth line of the presentation 
of the “Yearbook of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies” by the president of Seton Hall 
University, a reference to ““Yalkut I 766” 
(I, 11), he could not suppress his doubt on 
the earnestness of the scholarship to be 
expected in these volumes inasmuch as 
“Yalkut” is a type of post-Biblical Hebrew 
literature and not a definite book. Further- 
more, material such as the “Community of 
Qumran” provokes the immensity of studies 
on this subject, while ““The Genius of Biblical 
Thought” unfavorably compares with an 
article of similar intent in The Legacy of 
Israe/. Caution also is demanded by the fact 
that several of the contributors are Jewish 
converts to Roman Catholicism. 

Singularly provocative is the essay (Vol. 
II) entitled “The Mysterious Destinies of 
Israel.” The present reviewer again cannot 
help but expose it as a biased, unjustified, 
even distorted interpretation of the long 
history of the Jewish People. Terms such as 
“TIsrael’s Failure” (II, 60), “Jewish Un- 
belief” (II, 63), “Israel’s Restless Soul’ (11,71), 
are indicative of a lamentable misunder- 
standing of the true “Mystery of Israel,” 
as discussed in Will Herberg’s Judaism and 
Modern Man, a work which, incidentally, is 
reviewed in Vol. I. 
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The present reviewer is truly overwhelmed 
by his unfavorable reactions to the entire 
enterprise of this “Bridge” and therefore 
continues with the following observations 
at random. He considers the entire material 
presented in the two volumes to be a more or 
less veiled invitation to Jews to convert to 
Roman Catholicism (exclusive, of course, of 
other branches of Christianity) which seems 
inappropriate in volumes of pretended learn- 
ing. Several times there appear in these 
volumes references to ‘Jewish thinkers who 
have shown an awareness of Christian themes” 
(1,19), particularly in the reviews of several 
books. Why have their very voices been 
denied a hearing in favor of their voices’ 
echoes? In the uncharitable (to say the 
least) appraisal of Herberg’s book, it would 
have been well for the reviewer to remember 
the author’s remark that “this hardly is the 
place to undertake an examination of the 
vast and crucial subject of the significance 
of Christianity from the Jewish point of 
view and its relation to Judaism” (p. 372). 
Nor is there any justification for the self- 
righteous tenor to the conclusion in the 
review of Jacob B. Agus’s Guideposts of 
Modern Fudaism (II, 331). Another con- 
cluding remark with an unmistakable in- 
sinuation, i.e., of Martin Buber’s Two Types 
of Faith (1,322 ff.) is inexcusably deceptive 
as far as Buber’s religious philosophy is 
concerned. 

A reference of a different kind, i.e., to 
a statement by “Rabbi Leo Baeck of London, 
formerly of Berlin, the venerable survivor 
of the Reseienstadt”’ (II, 9) cannot but pro- 
voke a call for its entire context in order 
to understand that acknowledgment and 
realize its spirit. But here, again, this is 
hardly the place even to hint at the nobility 
of Baeck’s religious philosophy as presented 
in his Essence of Fudaism. 

This review, certainly too lengthy, is yet 
not intensive enough in laying open all the 
weak marks of the volumes themselves, and 
is perhaps too personal in approach. In re- 
viewing these volumes, one would like to 
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avail himself of more of the whole vast 
material to be found in both the life and 
literature of the Jews, material that would 
do justice to both the essence and existence 
of Judaism from Moses, the lawgiver, to 
Martin Buber, the philosopher. Their in- 
trinsic demand, as they would be joined in 
such a claim by their fellow Jews in the 
flesh and spirit, is not only for the acknowl- 
edgment that “the (Dreyfus) Affair re- 
minds Catholics that anti-Semitism is a 
betrayal of the very heart of their faith, and 
that it is at the same time a real and con- 
crete danger to the Church” (II,187) but 
that it is also the rejection of a human 
aberration, truly a disorder of the mind 
coupled with the cruelty of the heart, and 
both of them are used by the power of the 
slaughtering hand. A further claim is that 
“today we cannot think of Jews save as 
persons, in the most sacred sense of the 
word” (I, 312). Here one may ask, why has 
it taken the Catholic church or its individual 
representatives such a long time of its his- 
tory to do just that? But at long last, every 
sensitive soul can welcome a sacred expres- 
sion and active demonstration of a respect 
for Judaism as the faith of those persons and 
their community of which Moses said: 
“Blessed art Thou, O Israel, who is like 
unto thee? A people saved by the Lord...” 
(Deut. 33:29), and of which Martin Buber 
remarks: “Its (i.e. Judaism’s) consciousness 
of its existence in God draws its essential 
sustenance from the historic memory and 
the historic hope, the latter being the truly 
positive and upbuilding element.” 
Huco B. Scuirr 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


The State in the New Testament. By Oscar 
Cullmann. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1956. ix + 123 pages. $2.50. 


The Christian who looks to the New 
Testament for guidance in his evaluation of 
the State and his relation to it is confronted 


by apparent inconsistency. This is the cen- 
tral problem which concerns Cullmann in 
his book. It is his thesis that the inconsis- 
tency will disappear when one approaches 
the interpretation of the New Testament 
record with an adequate understanding of 
the actual historical situation and the es- 
chatological perspective in which the State 
is conceived. 

Cullmann contends that Jesus maintained 
a consistent attitude toward the State during 
his ministry. The factor that cannot be over- 
looked is his complex relationship to the 
Zealot movement, on the one hand, and the 
Collaborationists (such as the Sadduccees) 
on the other. The Zealots, some of whom 
were among Jesus’ followers, sought to over- 
throw Roman rule and establish the King- 
dom on earth. Such expectations were con- 
trary to Jesus’ own understanding of the 
Kingdom and his mission. The Collabora- 
tionists were eager to trap Jesus into saying 
something that would identify him as a 
Zealot and thus brand him treasonable in 
the sight of Rome. When Jesus’ sayings are 
understood in the light of the pressure from 
these two groups one is on the way to under- 
standing them in their proper perspective. 

The second important factor is the es- 
chatological context of Jesus’ thinking. In 
his mission and message the Kingdom is al- 
ready inaugurated, though its consumma- 
tion is yet to come. In its coming the State 
will disappear. The State is not a divine 
institution, or permanent. Nevertheless, 
since man lives between the time of the 
inauguration of the Kingdom and its final 
fulfilment, Jesus grants to the State a place 
in the order of the present age. In so far as 
it does not usurp God’s place in demanding 
man’s ultimate which belongs 
only to God, the State has its rightful place 
and can make its lawful demands. While 
Jesus refused to yield to the pressures of the 
Zealots to revolt against the State, he like- 
wise did not yield to the Collabora- 
tionists. Eventually the latter unjustifiably 
convinced the Roman authorities of Jesus’ 
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relation to the Zealots, and for this he was 
put to death. 

Cullman finds this same attitude toward 
the State in Paul. The apparent inconsis- 
tencies in Paul must be accounted for by the 
fact that at one and the same time he ac- 
knowledged the valid existence of the State 
in his age while denying that its authority 
was either divine or ultimate. The attitude 
is the same in Revelation though it appears 
in a more negative form, since the author 
confronted a situation in which the State 
so clearly claimed ultimate worship and 
loyalty. 

Most of the New passages 
relevant to the problem of “hurch and State 
are dealt with by Cullmenn. Throughout 
the book his concern is not only the study of 
an historical problem but the desire to say 
something relevant to Christians in the 
present. Recognizing that the New Testa- 
ment cannot be used as a source for solving 
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all contemporary problems except by de- 
duction, as in the case of Church and State, 
he maintains that the New Testament both 
poses and solves the question. This book is 
not the last word on the subject but it must 
be acknowledged as a timely and extremely 
illuminating word. 
FRANKLIN W. Younc 

Episcopal Theological Seminary 

of the Southwest 


David Livingstone. By George Seaver. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 650 
pages. $6.95. 


Some of George Seaver’s previous books 
have dealt with explorers, others with mis- 
sionaries. In David Livingstone, the great 
missionary-explorer of Africa, Mr. Seaver 
has found a blending of his interests, and 
his book does justice to the variety and scope 
of his theme. 

This is primarily a story of character, an 
account of directness, and a drive so strong 
that its possessor often seems like a man 
driven. “Oh aye,” said an inhabitant of 
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Livingstone’s childhood town, “I kent the 
Livingstone laddies—Dauvid and Chairlie— 
weel. And there was a queer differ atween 
them. If they was walkin’ along a road and 
cam’ tae a puddle, Chairlie wud walk roon, 
but Dauvid—he’d stamp stracht through.” 
All his life Livingstone stamped straight 
through. He never stopped, he never gave 
up, nothing ever made him deviate from his 
course. Through it all he had one purpose: 
to do what it was the will of God that he 
should do. 

Tothis central purpose Livingstone brought 
a remarkable range of talents and interests. 
Medicine, theology, botany, zoology, geol- 
ogy, navigation, even poetry—in all these 
fields he was a keen student and original 
thinker; and when he applied his powers to 
the exploration of Africa, he was such an 
observer as dream of. His 
missionary and medical work benefitted from 
these gifts, but even more from the charm 
which all who came into contact with him, 
from the very first, had noticed. “I grew 
daily more attached to him,” wrote an early 
acquaintance. “If I were asked why, I 
should be rather at a loss to reply. There was 
a truly indescribable charm about him which, 
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with all his rather ungainly ways and by no 
means winning face, attracted almost every- 
one. . . He won those who came near him 
by a kind of spell.” Throughout his life we 
see this spell working on everyone—most 
remarkably on strangers and those pre- 
disposed to be hostile. Seldom before or 
since has a man of such breadth and so 
many gifts put himself at the service of an 
undeveloped country and people. 

If this is a story of singleness of purpose, 
it is also one of change and development. 
Livingstone’s concept of his work altered as 
the years went by. At first he was to be a 
medical missionary; but he had not been 
long in Africa before he was saying, “The 
spiritual amelioration of the people is the 
object for which I came.’ The third stage 
in his missionary thinking came when he 
realized that South Africa had all the mis- 
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sionaries it needed: ‘“‘Providence seems to 
call me to the regions beyond.” The fourth 
and final stage came when his northward 
explorations brought him more and more 
into contact with the slave trade. “Why 
was I sent here but to be a witness of the 
full horror of this slave-trade? My 
business is to publish what I see, to rouse up 
those who have power to stop it, once and 
for all.” 

All his immediate goals remained un- 
attained, however, at least by him, and he 
died utterly defeated, alone in the middle 
of Africa. In an interesting epilogue Mr. 
Seaver examines the problem that such a 
life poses, and concludes: “‘For a true com- 
prehension of the significance of Living- 
stone’s life we must . . . envisage it against 
the background of eternal values. Whatever 
his faults of temperament and defects of 
character he stands before us . . . as one of 
the moral giants of our race.” Mr. Seaver’s 
book measures this moral stature fairly and 
well. 

Mary Morrison 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


The Presence of Eternity: History and Es- 
chatology. By Rudolf Bultmann. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 170 
pages. $3.00. 


The quest for meaning in history has 
claimed increasingly the attention of many 
thinkers ever since history began to be ac- 
cepted as a science. This quest has become 
crucial, at least in Europe, in view of the 
happenings of the last war. Western man 
is still acutely asking: “Is there a meaning 
in man’s historic existence, or is he a mere 
plaything of history?” I was aware of the 
intensity of this question when Professor 
Bultmann was invited to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, in early 1955, to give a lecture on this 
theme. The auditorium was filled, the 
audience consisting mostly of students, dons, 
and professors of the University. Professor 
Bultmann read a paper on the interpreta- 


tion of history, which appears in this book 
as the eighth chapter. 

The interest expressed in this lecture was 
intense because of the seriousness of the 
problem and the scholarly reputation of 
the lecturer, who was known as a person 
who had lived through the gruelling ex- 
perience of the last twenty-five years of 
European history, years which make an 
answer to the question of meaning in his- 
tory essential to man’s historical existence. 
In addition, Professor Bultmann was known 
to possess a “‘double”’ insight into the problem 
—that of the Christian religion and that of 
European existentialism, both of which are 
sensitive to the problems of history and to 
the concern of men who seek meaning in it. 
When Professor Bultmann finished the lec- 
ture, all those who heard him wanted more. 
The ‘‘more”’ is here in this book, a systemati- 
cally worked out study of the problem. This 
book is fascinating for both the student of 
the philosophy of history and for the student 
of Bultmann’s own thought. 

This book shows indirectly the motives 
behind Bultmann’s approach to demytholo- 
gising in his interpretation of the New 
Testament. He explores the nature of es- 
chatology in Christianity and then shows 
the significance of eschatological thought for 
both the Christian religion and the history 
of Western man, where it reappeared in 
secularised form in the minds of philosophers 
of history. For Bultmann, the eschatologi- 
cal problem in Christianity is the key to 
meaning in history. But eschatology, he 
insists, must be rightly understood. Its true 
meaning is not grasped if we relate the 
problems of cosmic existence and human 
history as dependent upon each other. This 
would be, if I may borrow a term from 
Nicholas Berdyaev to explain Bultmann, 
“objectivisation,” that is to say, changing 
an inward insight into an objective form and 
thus losing it. Eschatology is directed to the 
human personality in its striving to be a 
personal self which stands over and against 
other human selves and God, who demands 








from it authentic existence. This authentic 
existence is achieved through the decision 
which man makes as an act of faith. In 
Jesus the Christ who is the ultimate eschato- 
logical divine event in history, God reveals 
a possibility for man to make this exis- 
tential decision for authentic being by 
awakening man’s faith in his own freedom. 
Through faith and freedom man is absolved 
from his past. This liberation is the act of 
divine grace which is given to man through 
faith in Christ as the eschatological event. 

This book deals with the quest for mean- 
ing in history, and the answers given by 
philosophers such as Dilthey, Croce, and 
Collingwood are examined. Bultmann finds 
Collingwood closest to his own point of 
view. For Bultmann, there is a meaning in 
history. This is disclosed through the per- 
sonality of man when it attempts to under- 
stand the meaning of history through its 
own historicity. The key to man’s authentic 
existence lies in the will, because man must 
decide, and the decision implies that the 
will of man is the center of his being. This 
“voluntarism” of Bultmann I find un- 
acceptable, especially when he projects it 
as the biblical view of God and man. In 
this Bultmann is influenced by German 
philosophy. This voluntarism is based on 
conservative psychology. The center of per- 
sonality should be established in its “spirit- 
uality,” in its consciousness of its centered- 
ness in and relatedness to God who is 
“Spirit.” In this Berdyaev and personalistic 
philosophers like Mounier, give a deeper 
insight into the possibility of human search 
for authentic existence through decision. 
These philosophers lay stress on the spiritual 
rather than voluntaristic center of man as 
being more responsible for decision as man’s 
attempt to find authentic existence. 

My chagrin with this book is that no- 
where does the author refer to Paul Tillich’s 
and Berdyaev’s works on the meaning in 
history. These men are of too great value 
to be omitted in an inquiry like Bultmann’s. 
Nevertheless, this book is of great value for 
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the philosophical and theological inquiry of 
our time. Bultmann’s thought is very con- 
cise and this will make the book easily 
understood in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

C. B. AsHANIN 
The University College of Ghana 


The Existentialists and God. By Arthur C. 
Cochrane. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956. 174 pages. $3.00. 


The central task of Cochrane’s book, as 
stated in the preface, is to contribute to the 
clarification of what he considers “‘the wide- 
spread confusion of theology with existential 
ontology” (p. 7). His thesis is that thinkers 
like Heidegger, Jaspers, and Sartre as well 
as Kierkegaard, Tillich, and Gilson have 
abandoned the fundamental Christian doc- 
trine of God because of their existentially 
oriented thinking, and that only in the 
theology of Karl Barth is the Christian 
message preserved in its authentic form. 
Cochrane’s conclusion is that “existentialism 
must be seen as a rival, if not indeed as an 
enemy of Christian faith” (p. 14). In this 
grand company of existentialists Tillich is 
singled out as the arch offender because he 
considers himself a Christian theologian and 
writes a Systematic Theology, which in Coch- 
rane’s opinion turns out to be a “‘systematic 
philosophy’’—‘‘a book which is not a witness 
to Jesus Christ, but to ‘being-itself,’ to which 
he is subordinate and of which he is only a 
symbol” (p. 90). 

Cochrane’s book is divided into five 
chapters. The first four are devoted to a 
critical discussion of the tacit and explicit 
ontologies of such formidable thinkers as 
Kierkegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre, 
Tillich, and Gilson. In the fifth chapter 
criticism is abandoned, and the theology of 
Karl Barth is expounded as the corrective 
to the manifold distortions of the existen- 
tialists’ conception of God. However, one 
need not wait until the final chapter to find 
out that the author has cast his lot for the 
Barthian position. The whole book is a 
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running commentary on Barth’s explicit and 
implicit objections to the thought of the 
leading existentialists under consideration. 
The author credits Kierkegaard with a most 
penetrating analysis of human subjectivity 
in which the relevance and urgency of in- 
dividual decision is given its proper due. 
But Kierkegaard erred, the author argues, 
in his denial of objectivity and particularly as 
the denial relates to the objective act of God 
in his revelation in Jesus Christ. Curiously 
enough, Gilson is charged of being guilty of 
the opposite heresy—sacrificing the sub- 
jective to the objective and the impersonal. 
And when the final points are tallied, Coch- 
rane concludes that the latter is the more 
grievous fault. “It may be said that Kierke- 
gaard’s teaching concerning human exis- 
tence and the knowledge of God is im- 
measurably superior to Gilson’s objective 
and impersonal philosophy” (p. 111). 

Jaspers, like his predecessor Kierkegaard, 
is afirmed to have given us a most incisive 
elucidation of the human condition, particu- 
larly in his doctrine of the boundary situa- 
tions (Grenzsituationen). But these boundary 
situations, the author argues, do not neces- 
sarily lead man to repentance and to an 
encounter with the Divine. They may also 
drive man to boredom and despair. Hence, 
the author concludes that Barth is right. 
Man cannot reach God; God must come to 
man. But the final rub in Jasper’s existen- 
tialism is that, when all is said and done, 
Transcendence (which according to Coch- 
rane is Jasper’s substitution for God) is of 
the same piece as human existence itself. 
In the final analysis there is no opposition 
between existence and transcendence. “What 
is presented to us is a picture of a reality 
grounded in man himself. It is in no sense a 
genuine transcendence which is distinct from 
man and his world. The dialectic in Jaspers 
is clearly an inner-worldly dialectic. Here 
transcendence is just an aspect or phenom- 
enon of man’s nature” (p. 57). 

The chapter on Tillich may well be con- 
sidered the least adequate in the book, and 


in many respects this chapter is the most 
crucial for the substantiation of Cochrane’s 
thesis insofar as it is in Tillich that one finds 
the example par excellence of the attempt to 
use the existentialist analysis for the de- 
velopment of a Christian theology. The cen- 
tral point of Cochrane’s argument is that 
Tillich makes existentialist ontology deter- 
minate for his theology and reduces the 
Christian faith to a set of philosophical pre- 
suppositions. This means “that theology 
cannot claim any independent existence for 
itself, that is, of having its own unique 
source and norm” (p. 90). Cochrane’s criti- 
cism on this point seems to rest on nothing 
less than a gross misunderstanding of Tillich’s 
approach to the problem of the relationship 
of theology and philosophy. Tillich, as 
passionately as any Barthian, affirms that 
faith is its own foundation and is in no way 
derived from any ontological or philosoph- 
ical analysis—existentialist or otherwise. 
As he states in his Systematic Theology I, the 
philosopher does not tell himself what is 
theologically true and the theologian does 
not tell himself what is philosophically true 
(p. 63). The theologian speaks from within 
the “theological circle’ which has for its 
criterion the Christian message. But this 
Christian message is intelligible only as an 
answer to the questions implied in human 
existence—questions which have their most 
penetrating and searching formulation in 
existentialist philosophy. 

Further, Tillich is criticized for his doc- 
trine of symbolism. The author’s argument 
is that one must speak “realistically” and 
not symbolically and metaphorically of God. 
“When we speak of God being event, act, 
life, we are not speaking metaphorically, 
as Tillich does, but realistically” (p. 117). 
Again, “Scripture speaks not only of God as 
a Spirit but of his nature as well—of his 
wrath and mercy, and of his face, arms, 
hands, and feet. Surely not all of these are 
to be understood symbolically” (idid). But 
if not understood symbolically, are they to 
be understood literally? Is this what Coch- 
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rane means by speaking of God “realisti- 
cally”? Hardly, for we are told that “as 
God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, his 
Spirit not our spirit, so his hands and feet 
are not human hands and feet, nor his 
nature human nature”’ (tdid.). If understood 
neither symbolically nor literally does this 
mean that they are to be understood ana- 
logically? With his anti-Thomistic _ bias, 
inherited from Barth, Cochrane would hardly 
join the ranks of the proponents of the 
analogia entis. Yet the question concerning 
the quality and status of our statements 
about God remains unanswered, and the 
reader is left wondering what alternative to 
the Thomistic doctrine of analogy and 
Tillich’s doctrine of symbolism Cochrane 
might propose. 

There are undoubtedly numerous other 
points on which the reader who is less 
antipathetic to existentialist philosophy and 
Tillich’s theology might criticize Cochran’s 
analysis and judgment. Yet, The Existential- 
ists and God is a book which both the lay 
reader and the technical scholar may find 
interesting. On one point, at least, Cochrane’s 
book is to be recommended. It beckons the 
reader to give serious consideration to the 
problem of the relationship of existentialist 
philosophy (and philosophy in general) to 
Christian theology; and particularly as the 
problem comes to the fore in the thought 
of what history may well judge to be two of 
the leading theologians in the twentieth 
century—Paul Tillich and Karl Barth. 


Cavin SCHRAG 
Purdue University 


Religion and the Christian Faith. By Hen- 
drik Kraemer. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1957. 461 pages. $6.00. 


Dr. Kraemer, famed Dutch theologian, 
presents in this solid work his mature 
thought upon the very timely and vital 
topic of the relation of the Christian faith 
to religion and the world religions. Is the 
Christian faith one of a class of basically 





similar phenomena or does it occupy a unique 
position? In the fourth and fifth parts of 
this book, the author states his thesis, which 
is that Jesus Christ is the way, truth, and 
life; that only through him does one come 
to the Father, and only by his light can the 
human situation be seen in proper perspec- 
tive. He is the center of history, God’s 
decisive and final act of self-disclosure, and 
the final criterion for all divine revelation 
(p. 237). To be a Christian means to break 
with all other religions, yet the Christian 
knows that God is not absent from them 
for they live in a condition of responsibility 
and obligation toward him (p. 257). 

Following Paul’s analysis in Romans, Dr. 
Kraemer believes that the religions belong 
to the “old man,” not yet redeemed. Christ 
brings in a new dimension and calls into 
question all religions and philosophies (p. 271). 
By his own powers alone, man cannot know 
God as he is. God took the initiative and 
came to man as the divine Logos in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Hence, the Christian 
faith stands alone in its full and direct knowl- 
edge of God. Contrasted with it, all other 
religions are infected with man’s self-centered 
attempts to reach God and use him for their 
purposes. They arise out of the universal 
human religious consciousness, and are made 
up of truths, partial truths, and errors. 
Hence, they have themselves been the cause 
of man’s being led astray. They manifest 
both man’s sin and God’s wrath and show 
a hidden unwillingness to admit God’s 
truth to work in and through them. In them 
men have proven unfaithful and have turned 
these very religions into the worship of 
idols. 

The author believes that the various re- 
ligions contain common elements of deep in- 
tuitions of sin, guilt, surrender, grace, divine 
love (p. 333), yet they lack the intuition of 
God’s holiness and absolute demand. Men 
everywhere do want God, yet in their own 
way. Thereligions fail to repudiate every possi- 
ble man-made spiritual world (p. 334). Outside 
the genuine Christian faith, men in religions 



























try to “be like God.” This is true not only 
in the non-Christian religions but also in 
the religion (as opposed to faith) of Christi- 
anity itself. Empirical Christianity, as found 
in the churches, is mot the Christian faith 
and historically has shown in itself the 
demonic aspect of religions in its most dan- 
gerous and damnable forms (p. 336). 

The true Christian faith is highly tolerant 
because love is fundamental to it. Its work 
is to witness and persuade, not to fight for 
truth. Yet while inclusive and tolerant it is 
also inevitably exclusive, says Dr. Krae- 
mer, since it alone knows God truly, as the 
father of Jesus Christ. Christians are warned 
not to worship with followers of other faiths 
because such worship is false and insincere 
and because the Christian alone worships 
the true God. The Christian faith stands in 
the world of the non-Christian religions 
and of the Christian religion too?] with 
“downright intrepidity and radical humility” 
(p. 338). 

Such views as these, Dr. Kraemer believes, 
unite a congenial understanding of non- 
Christian religions with a proper theological 
evaluation of the religion of the Bible which 
sees Christianity’s “inescapable isolation.” 
Christians and non-Christians ought to meet 
together, but never must the former forget 
that theirs is the final faith and final revela- 
tion, and that while God has revealed him- 
self everywhere he has acted decisively and 
finally in and through Jesus of Nazareth. 

The central thesis, as outlined above, 
occupies about a third of the entire volume. 
Leading up to it are over 200 pages of pre- 
liminary discussion, all of which is most 
interesting and informative, yet hardly es- 
sential. The author begins with a telling 
description of Christianity’s first full-face 
encounter with Eastern religions which is 
just not taking place. He moves on to a 
consideration of the essence of religion as it 
was discussed during the past century by 
philosophers and theologians, and from there 
he goes on to develop a critique of the 
philosophy of religion. He examines the 
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views, among others, of Otto, Wach, Jung, 
Troeltsch, and Jaspers. To _ philosophic 
Hinduism and Mr. Radhakrishnan are given 
two most interesting chapters. 

The author then takes up a theological 
(as opposed to a philosophical) approach to 
religion, referring to the early Christian 
Apologists, Aquinas, the Reformers, Barth, 
Brunner, and some English and American 
writers. Turning to the Bible itself, he finds 
the center of the Christian claim in the first 
chapter of Fohn. In final sections, Dr. Krae- 
mer takes up several contemporary questions 
facing the Christian faith and ends on a 
brilliant analysis and critique of the thought 
of Paul Tillich. 

The reader finds this to be a compendium 
of religious thought of such length and depth 
that I very much fear it will be neglected. 
The central thesis is highly important for 
modern thought, and the treatment of 
theologians and religious philosophers pro- 
vides a very rich offering of highly important 
material, yet this latter material detracts 
from the main theme and somewhat eclipses 
it. A larger reading public would have been 
obtained for the book if the author had 
omitted much of this treatment and cut the 
size of the work in half. 

Questions at points of detail can be raised 
by every reader—for instance, does Dr. 
Kraemer not misrepresent Hinduism, both 
philosophical and popular, by failing to give 
sufficient credit to the doctrine of grace 
which does appear in it? My chief problems 
are in two areas. If Jesus is intepreted as the 
incarnate divine Logos, then truly Christian- 
ity #s unique and the religions are on a differ- 
ent foundation from it. I am not convinced 
that this is the full or final interpretation, 
and am not certain that Dr. Kraemer does 
full justice to the humanity of Jesus, as 
defined by Chalcedon and also the sixth Ecu- 
menical Council. 

Further, Dr. Kraemer writes throughout 
his book of the Christian faith, which is to 
be distinguished from all religions, including 
the Christian religion. Empirical Christianity 














shares in the corruption which overtakes all 
religions. This distinction must be made, 
yet it appears to me that Dr. Kraemer 
largely overlooks it when he deals with the 
actual encounter of Christianity (necessarily 
empirical) with other religions. At this 
point he seems to identify the corrupt 
Christian religion with the Christian faith! 
Seen in this perspective, much of what he 
has to say by way of contrast loses its force. 

In brief, this is a very important book 
which will well repay careful reading and 
study. 

J. Carvin KEENE 

School of Religion 
Howard University 


Principles of Christian Worship. By Ray- 
mond Abba. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 196 pages. $2.75. 


There has been a need for a long time for 
a book which would set forth in easily 
readable language the principles of Christian 
worship on which the present liturgical re- 
vival in Protestant Churches is based. Mr. 
Abba has drawn on long years of experience 
of teaching in the field of liturgics and a 
deep knowledge of the sources to produce 
his present work. 

As Mr. Abba indicates in his preface, the 
book is primarily directed to laymen, but 
the serious scholar can use it to good ad- 
vantage. The author has some interesting 
things to say about a variety of liturgical 
subjects which should certainly encourage 
discussion in the proper circles. 

One assumes that the book is written 
particularly for the Free Churches in 
England. This may cause a minor problem 
in some of the denominational churches in 
the United States where the matter of 
liturgy and ceremony is not the burning 
issue it isin England. However, our Ameri- 
can Protestant Churches can learn much 
from Mr. Abba’s reasonable development 
of the order of the constituent parts of the 
worship service and the theological and 
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historical reasons for his conclusions. It is 
especially heartening to see his willingness 
to go beyond the Reformation and look to 
first principles. Such a willingness to learn 
from history and tradition must serve to 
reassert the service of Holy Communion as 
the central service of the Christian Church. 

This reviewer was greatly impressed by 
the author’s case for Infant Baptism as 
being representative of the Christian ex- 
pression of God’s grace. Protestantism needs 
many more such prophets who can set forth 
in clear and lucid language the common 
heritage of Christian bodies. 

H. Avsion FERRELL 

Howard University 


Preaching the Christian Year. By Howard A. 
Johnson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. 243 pages. $3.75. 


One of the great tasks of the preacher is 
to preach in its fullness the Christian 
Gospel, embracing in his preaching all those 
“mighty acts of God” of which a congrega- 
tion should be aware. At the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City, the 
staff of the cathedral undertook to present 
a series of lectures designed to assist the 
preacher in accomplishing this objective. 
This book, edited by Canon Johnson of 
the cathedral staff, is the result of the 
lecture series. 

Dean Pike, in the Foreword, says, “The 
traditional Christian Year is the Church’s 
safeguard against the idiosyncrasies of its 
ministers. By spreading the ‘mighty acts of 
God’ over a span of time each year, it en- 
courages—though it does not guarantee— 
a balanced diet for the spiritual nurture of 
the laymen, and it challenges the preacher 
to encompass all of the essential elements 
of the Christian message. But the Christian 
Year does not limit the freedom of the 
preacher. Nor does it put words in his mouth. 
Hence, to encourage preaching according to 
the Christian Year, the most valuable tool 
would not seem to be a series of ready-made 
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sermons for the various seasons, but rather a 
theological analysis of the great themes to 
which he might address himself during each 
of the liturgical seasons.” 

Preaching the Christian Year accomplishes 
its purpose. From the opening paper by 
Dean Fosbroke, retired Dean of General 
Seminary, to the final paper by Dr. Ferris of 
Trinity Church, Boston, there is set forth 
an exposition of the Christian gospel as it 
reflects the “mighty acts of God” in a way 
that is challenging to the 
preacher. The various seasons of the liturgi- 


prospective 


cal year have been ably treated by a number 
of recognized scholars. 

Even if one does not presently follow such 
a scheme of preaching, he can read the book 
with profit in the sharpening of his own 
thinking, and may well be led to consider 
this orderly presentation of the Christian 
Gospel as conceived in the Christian Year. 

H. AvBion FERRELL 

Howard University 


Pastoral Ministry to Families. By John C. 
Wynn. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. 214 pages. 3.75. 


In this volume we have a most helpful 
contribution to the conscientious pastor. 
With noticeable understanding and consider- 
able sensitivity, the author has depicted 
many of the basic issues in the pastoral 
ministry in such a way as to clarify the 
problems involved, and to point to a much 
more helpful pastoral ministry. He sees 
quite clearly that the achievement of 
adequate religious maturity is gained or 
lost in the kind of life found in the family. 
Hence, for the author the traditional role 
of the pastor as visitor provides abundant 
opportunity to bring the light of under- 
standing love to the very center of the 
problem area. From this vantage point of 
pastoral visitation can come the kind of 
counseling which is so urgently needed by 
many of the bewildered and perplexed people 
of our churches. 


With all this the reviewer is in hearty 
accord. The author has done us a real 
service in outlining so carefully the issues 
which must be understood and dealt with 
if such a pastoral ministry is to achieve its 
badly needed ends. Many a pastoral theol- 
ogy as students for the 
pastoral ministry will have reason to be 
grateful to the author for his sensitive deal- 
ing with these complex concerns. The main 
criticism of the work is that it stops short 


teacher as well 


of offering more than an extended descrip- 
tion, even though this is done sensitively 
and winsomely, of the “family areas” that 
require pastoral ministration, and fails to 
rise above the “exhortation to do more” 
level. With such the over-worked pastor is 
truly more than satiated and vexed, and 
has the right to ask—and be given an answer 
to the question—“How can I do the things 
I want to do, which I can see about me, and 
which you say are so important?” 

Nowhere in the book is it indicated that 
the insights and skills desperately needed, 
and argued for by the author, simply do not 
come naturally to the majority of us in the 
ministry. Where potentialities for under- 
standing the deeper needs of people already 
exist, such insights and skills can however 
be learned. Clinical pastoral training is this 
opportunity for such learning. This the 
author has neglected to mention. Not to 
draw attention to the opportunities and the 
need for such clinical pastoral training is 
the major lack of this book. 

There is a way for the concerned pastor 
to learn how to be a “‘permissive encouraging 
counselor” (p. 139), and to enable his people 
“to talk it out confidentially with him,” so 
that the pastor can indeed come “‘to lift to 
God a prayer that expresses the lostness 
and confusion of the family . . . (thus) 
locating a new source of strength” (p. 67). 
This is achieved when the pastor has learned 
the art of entering crisis situations with 
people. Usually in a hospital or other in- 
stitutional setting the pastor is given op- 
portunity to deal directly with many people 














caught in the complexities of illness, marital 
discord, bereavement, and other separating 
experiences. Then under close and skilled 
supervision he must review and discuss with 
a fellow pastor trained in this art, all that 
took place in these relationships. This is 
the heart of the clinical training experience. 


It is this kind of pastoral preparation which, 


can and does make come alive the hopes 

about which the author writes so well. 
Ernest E, BRuDER 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital 

Washington, D. C. 


Understanding Grief. By Edgar N. Jackson. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 255 
pages. $3.50. 


The universality of death makes this book 
highly significant for pastors, for whom it 
is primarily written, and for others as well. 
Our artificial life and values make the treat- 
ment we give death often a mistaken one. 
Instead of realizing that grief needs to be 
worked through and made a positive as- 
pect of one’s life, we tend to hide it away, 
try to minimize it, cover it over with senti- 
mentalities, and give sedatives to the mourn- 
ers. Against all such false approaches Rev. 
Jackson’s book is an excellent corrective. 

Beginning with a description of grief as 
a specific and intense form of sorrow related 
to the loss by death of a loved person, the 
author goes on to discuss the symptoms 
grief shows, both normally and abnormally. 
This he follows by a discussion of the re- 
sponses one may make to grief, which are 
those of identification, substitution, or guilt. 

In the second principal section, the author 
discusses the relation of religious thought 
to grief by showing that the grief response 
is conditioned by the values held by sur- 
vivors. Full religious faith keeps one in 
touch with reality and sees reality in the 
widest and most meaningful framework 
possible. Properly understood, the Christian 
faith does just this, thus providing the best 
possible structure of values from which to 
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meet death. Further, the symbolic and 
mythological practices of religion, particu- 
larly those centering in Lent and Easter, 
mean much to those in sorrow. 


The third section of the volume is devoted 
to a discussion of the place the pastor can 
fill in meeting people who grieve. Excellent 
suggestions are made on resolving both 
normal and abnormal grief situations and 
in pointing out factors to watch for, avoid, 
and develop. In final chapters the author 
discusses how people can be prepared for 
grief situations, the special opportunities 
which appear in such situations, and re- 
sources for “facing new horizons.” 


So many books are recommended as books 
every pastor must have that one hesitates 
to add still another to the list. Let us say, 
then, that every minister will profit greatly 
from having read this book! It is a remarkable 
combination of practical advice derived from 
experience with psychological and theolog- 
ical understandings. It is to be very highly 
recommended. 


J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Christian Essays in Psychiatry. Edited by 
Philip Mairet. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. 191 pages. $4.50. 


This volume contains a series of papers 
which grew out of a symposium “proposed 
by a group of Christian doctors who thought 
that a considered statement on psychiatry 
from a Christian standpoint was called for” 
(p. 9). That the papers are by no means 
uniform in quality (in fact some are both 
pedantic and dull) is to be expected; but 
that some are most stimulating and thought- 
provoking is a welcome surprise, because so 
much written in this field these days would 
have been better left unwritten. Specifically 
for this reviewer, the strong sections were: 
“The Nature of The Problem,” “Current 
Concepts in Psychiatry,” “‘Presuppositions 
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of Psychological Analysis,” and “The Relig- 
ious Development of the Individual.” 

It should be mentioned, however, that the 
basic psychiatric framework in which these 
essays are contained is Jungian in character. 
This presents quite a challenging difference 
to the orientation to which the American 
reader has grown accustomed, but it appar- 
ently represents current British thinking. 
Though the Jungian orientation is definite, 
it does not prevent a sympathetic presenta- 
tion of other points of view, as indicated in 
Philip Mairet’s excellent chapter, “Presup- 
positions of Psychological Analysis.” How- 
ever, it is clear that the British thinkers have 
by no means understood the newer develop- 
ments in American psychiatry, especially the 
“interpersonal” emphasis in human relations. 
They seem still to be immersed in a Weather- 
head type of interpretation of basic Freudian 
understandings. In this sense some of the 
more recent writings of European analysts, 
such as Maeder and Tournier, appear to 
have much more in common with American 
interests. 

Ernest EF. Bruper 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOK NOTES 


Prayers for Daily use. By Samuel H. Miller. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
128 pages. $2.00. 


The title of this book is quite appropriate, 
for it is full of prayers, not only for daily 
use, but for special occasions— morning and 
evening, Advent and Christmas, Lent and 
Palm Sunday, the Lord’s Supper and Easter. 
Here the reader becomes sensitive to the 
fact that he is not just reading, but that he 
is engaging in an experience of prayer with 
one who is a pastor and professor of the 
philosophy of religion. The book is to be 
commended for its immediate use value to 
those who are concerned about the appro- 
priateness of prayers for special days and 
special occasions. 





Work and Contemplation. By Douglas V. 
Steere. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 148 pages. $2.50. 


Douglas Steere has set forth in this book 
profound insights relative to daily work and 
religious experience. His incisive thesis is 
“that the contemplative element in terms of 
a frame of meaning in which a man’s work 
is done is a decisive factor in what happens 
to a man in his work” (ix). Here, then, is 
concern for a Christian philosophy of work 
which is designed to keep sharp focus on 
the need of men of character, men who have 
a sense of importance and responsibility, 
regardless of their work. Contemplation thus 
becomes that discipline which will save man 
from being bitter or blind as he goes about 
his work. The reader will find this book to 
be a fitting companion to a similar book by 
Robert L. Calhoun, God and the Day’s Work 
(Association Press, 1957). 


Pictorial History of Protestanism. By Virgilius 
Ferm. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. xi + 368 pages. $10. 


Here is a book which copiously supple- 
ments one’s reading in the history of Protes- 
tanism with a panoramic view of the rise 
and development of Protestanism in Western 
Europe and the United States. The story is 
captured by the imagination of great artists 
and craftsmen in etchings, drawings, paint- 
ings, photography, and maps. So, vicar- 
iously, the reader may relive many of the 
experiences which stretch over the period 
of five hundred years of Protestant history. 

The author has brought together succintly 
valuable data, giving, as he does, synoptic 
literary details to aid the reader in under- 
standing what he sees. And here is what he 
sees: Luther challenging the powers of the 
Church to debate the problem of indul- 
gences; John Calvin and Guillaume Farel 
in the rise of the Reform movement in 
Switzerland; Thomas Hawkes being burned 
at the stake, choosing to die rather than re- 
nounce his affirmed faith; and also Andrew 
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Bryan and the beginning of the First Baptist 
Church for colored worshipers in America. 
These are but samples of what is found in 
Pictorial History of Protestantism, truly an 
interesting book. 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha. By Bruce 
M. Metzger. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. ix + 274 pages. $4.00. 


The reader will find in this book, “in non- 
technical language a concise yet compre- 
hensive account” of the body of literature 
designated ‘Apocryphal’.” In condensed 
form, the author, following the text of the 
Revised Standard Version, provides the 


reader with such significant portions of the 
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Apocrypha as will acquaint him with the 
style of this body of literature and also the 
spiritual values that undergird the same. 
Furthermore, in treating the content of this 
body of literature, the author leads the 
reader into an understanding of the life of 
the Jews in a significant period of their his- 
tory, the cultural background of the con- 
temporaries of Jesus, and the subsequent 
influence of this literature in providing con- 
tent for poets, artists, hymn-writers, drama- 
tists, and composers. Though one may desire 
more of the content of the respective books 
themselves he is doubly indebted to the 
author for what has been done here to make 
the Apocrypha available in such an informing 
manner. 
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HAT did the generation that wit- 

nessed the revelation of God in 
Christ really think and feel? To answer 
this question the author of The Gospel 
Before Mark presents six ideas which are 
the keys to a full understanding of his- 
torical thought. These concepts are bril- 
liantly examined in relation to the impact 
made by Jesus Christ on his followers. 
The result is a candid, significant study 
that takes you back to the exciting at- 
mosphere of first century Palestine, to 
the days of Christ, his apostles, the people 
of the Holy Land. 
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